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Politics of Europe, 


Through the kindoess of various Friends, we have been 
furnished: with several sets of late English Papers by the Ship 
from Liverpool, for the latter part of Jane and the early part of 
Jaly. We are glad of so good an opportunity to redecm our 
pledge of farnishing our Readers with as late and abundant 
intelligence as our pages will admit, on all topics of great and 
general interest. We have for the present taken the leading 
articles in the order of their dates. for our two European Sheets; 
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and the two Sheets usually given to Asiatic subjects, are filled » 


with the long Parliamentary Debate of the 25th of June, on the 
state of the Government Press in Scotland. Our Readers will 
easily forgive this temporary suspension of our Correspondence, 
when we have a fresh budget of interesting Public News to offer 
in its stead; so that we proceed with pleasure to our task. 


Loncon, Tuesday Evening, June 18. 1822, -- To stating yesterday 
the arrival of M. Zea, we took occasion to adve’' to some consi 
derations which onght ‘o weich with our mini-. -rs in favour of the 
recognition of Colombia, The first consider. .ion which presents 
itself toevery mind.is the situation of Sp°ia relatively to her 
late colonies. Both justice and policy der nd attention to this 
view of the q#estion from every nation. Youthful states, in the 
ardour of in experiénce, and in the enthusi:.mof hope, naturally 
overlook prvedence and selfishness, and em srace, with eager cor- 
diality, every state which ought, in abstract right, to be indepen- 
dent; or, which would be manifestly benefitted by an indepen- 
dent rank among the nations. Long established governments 
revard such events with greater caution, and cannot divest them- 
selves of suspicion and apprebension until the youthful claimant 
of their favour exhibit an unequivocal title to their independence, 
Something of this spirit distinguishes the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States with respect to Colombia, The Unit- 
ed States, voung and confident, look apon Colombia with favonr, 
and apon Spain wich indifferenee. Great Britain looks upon 
Colombia with a scrutinizing jealocnsy; npon Spain, with in- 
dulgence and something like syranathy. This country, was 
herself, 40 years ago, bereaved of her colonies. Despera- 
tely we struggled to retain our anthority in the West: sorely 
did we grieve to abandon it. The ease of Spain is wide- 
ly different; vet, is there similarity enough to accoant for a little 
hesitation iu our Cabinet. Well, to this parental weakness be 
our past conduct imputed ; bat now let us, as becomes a reflect- 
ing, firm, and just government, view the actual, undisguised re- 
lation of Spain with Colombia, and let os no longer refase our 
recognition to the latter, or frown upon her youth with the repel- 
ling austerity of age er imbecility. Be it in the first place reeol- 
lected, that since the moment that the signal ef independence 
Was given in South America, the conduct of Spain towards her 
colonies has been characterised extreme weakuess and folly. 
The struggle she maintained was as ill-directed as it was hope- 
Jess, But that stracgle has entirely and fivally ceased. When 
did Spain last despatch ah expedition from ber shores to reclaim 
or re-conquer her colonies? Isit likely that, in point of fact, 
she ever will send one? She is, in fact, likely to be the victim 
of internal convalsion, and external war; and even if she be not, 
her domestic changes are quite adequate to all her wisdom, all 
her energy, and all her vigilance for at least half a centary! That 
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. the separation is complete and final, is a fact which admits of no 
doubt, and which certainly is not doabted by our Government. 
Therefore it most be obstinacy or iznorance which can prevent 
Spain herself from admitting the independence of States actual- 
ly nud irrecoverably independent of her. In her, however, such 
obstinacy or ignorance may not be unaccountable; but really and 
manifestly would be weakvess and folly in the extreme in any 
other nation, and, above all,in Great Britain to act in deference 
to suck wounded and mnreasonable feelings on the part of Old 
Spain. The United States have formally recognized the indepen- 
dence of the South American States, and named Ministers to be 
their Representatives in Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili, We 
will admit, for the reasons we have alluded to, that it was natural 
and even reasonable that their recognition should have thus be- 
gun. But in Europe, surely our Government will be the first to 
do this great act of national justice and sound policy. Weare, 
by universal consent, the freest and most commercial nation in Eu- 
rope. This is the cause of ficedom ard commerce, We owe 
Spain no chivalrous adberence to her prcjudices, notoriously in- 
jurions even to herself, or to he: wishes, undeniably impotent on 
this subject. No principle of the law of uations, no suggestion 
of policy. no form of etiquette can be urged ia favour of a mo- 
ment’s further delay, to recognize with the formality of an opea 
and manly avowa! that independence which in fact exists, and 
which we have distinctly acknowledged in our commercial regula- 
tions. As a free and independent state we are bound to 
avow formally what we have tacitly admitted. As a com- 
mercial nation, we are bound to recognize states whose 
commerce is of incalculable value to our mercantile and mana- 
facturing classes. We do not even exclude from our view 
the demands upon our generosity and liberal character, Our 
recognition of the infant republics, and our unrestrained in- 
tercourse with them, will essentially contribute to enlarge their 
views, and consolidate their institutions. Asa free, as a com- 
mercial,as a cenerous nation, we are then called upon to em- 
brace the proffered friendship of the South Americans. These 
considerations we have reason to believe our Ministers to be ful- 
ly alive to; and we are sure that M. Zea, with his characteristic 
zeal and discretion, will give them the fallest effect. His note, 
at once explicit, judicious, and firm, is a strong pledge of the 
temper and judgement with which he will conduct his highly im- 
portant object, we trust, to a speedy and successful conclusion, 
Among the States alladed to, Colombia, which Mr. Zea repre- 
sents, evidently takes the lead. We regret that the affairs of 
Chili are less settled. 


It may not be foreign to the subject, to mention here, that 
we have seen two Numbers of a Weckly Journal, published at 
Caraccas in Spanish and English. It appeared first on the 6th 
of April, Weextract a free passage on the subject of free cir- 
culation and discussion of opinion:—‘‘Ia those regions of the 
Andes, where the imprisoned vapours find a vent through the 
volcanoes of Chimborazo and Cotepaxi, earthqaakes are un- 
known ; itis only when they are pent beneath the earth, that 
they explode with sodden convulsion and universal devastation, 
It is even so with political opinion: when it finds a free vent 
through the Press, it is harmless, though often loud and threat- 
ening ; when stifled into silence, it explodes without warning, 
and destroys without remedy.”—7Zrue Briton, 
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London, Wednesday, June 19, 1222°— We hat hoped to let the 
late political duel in Scotland rest for ever, but there are so many 
peculiar circumstances published inthe Scotsman of Saturday 
Jast, in relation to the affair, that we fecl ourselves bound to dif- 
fuse still farther their notoriety ; and we therefore beg leave to 
direct the af tention of our readers to the extract which we have 
made fiom the above journal, under the head of “ Late Duel.” 
From a verY curious letter, procared with no ordinary difficulty, 
bat at last produced at the trial, and written by Sir Alexander 
Boswell himself, it appears, that one of the Judges who should 
have tricd Mr. Stuart had previously acquiesced in the propricty 
of his own brother being second to Mr. Stuart’s antagonist! An- 
other very singular faci ts elicited from this letter, which is, that 
whatever Sir A‘’exander Boswell’s course of proceeding might be 
in the field, it was certainly his previous intention to shoot Mr, 
Staart if he could; “for,” says he in this letter, “if we should 
fight in Scotland, and mine should be the successful shot, 1 should 
not like the after proccedings of our courts of law.” Tt onght 
yet farther to be made known, that two Crown Lawyers, the act- 
ing Deputies of the Lord-Advocate, who is principal guar- 
dian of the King’s peace, and the only prosceutor of offeners 
against it in Scotland, had written and signed a paper, in which, 
for the purpose of defaming Mr. Stuart, in order to serve as a 
defence to an action brought by him against a jour:.al which had 
called him “ cowardly,” they assert that he is cowa' ly, inasmuch 
as he had refused to ficht one * Stevenson who-had challenged 
him, and that they were ready to prove by the evidence of per- 
sons skilled in the laws of honour, that such refusal was unhe- 
coming a gentleman.” And one of these lawyers did actually, 
in his capacity of deputy of the Judge Advocate, sign the indict- 
ment on which Mr. Stuart was tried. It is, we trast, unnecessary 
to remark further on this outrage on law and decoram than by 
simply describing it.—-T'imes. 

London, Wednesday Evening, June 19, 1822.~—It is known to 
our readers that of the twe measures passed in February for the 
suppression of disturbances in Ireland, viz. the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, and the Insurrection Act, only the latter is pro- 
posed to he renewed, In support of this renewal, extracts have 
been published of despatches from the Marquis of Wellesley to 
Mr. Secretary Peel, which state the continuance of the same 
disturbances in many places, and the existence of the same 
causes of irritation and outrage in all. The measores applied 
for by the Executive of Ireland were avowedly calculated for 
repression of disorder only, not for the removal of its canses. 
Of these causes we offered explanations at some length, and 
adverted then to the extreme difficulty of applying a legislative 
remedy. On the 4th of May we remarked that “the most ha- 
mane, and just remedy would be, to instruct the people, to create 
capital in the hands of cultivators, by means of the bounty and 
eredit of landlo:ds, and to suggest and enconrage every im- 
provement in agriculture and in the habits of life.’ We 
at the same time expressed our apprehensions that a reme- 
dy so slow, so gradual, and so troublesome, would not be adopt- 
ed, Since then, the Eart of Liverpool has stated in his place in 
parliament, that “the evils which afflict the people of Treland 
may be traced to relations between the rich and indigent, over 
which laws ean have no controul.” His Lordship’s view of the 
evil appears to us as jostas it is desponding ; bat still it is a 
pettial view. The richin Ireland are the authors of some of 
its evils, andin a monner which eqoal and just law cannot 
reach; buat the genius and disposition of the people at large, is 
not less the cause of these calamities, All must confess the 
difficulty of the subject, and that our hopes of a remedy are 
exceedingly faint. Long intercourse with England and Scot- 
land, consequent marriages, and the modifications of intellect 
and industry which these ultimately produce, will alone effect 
the purpose, In the meantime we have no doubt that the power 
of putting the Insurrection Act in force, where disturbance 
breaks out, is indispensably necessary.— True Briton. 


Lonion, Thursday, June ®, 1822.— A General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held yesterday at the India House, when a subject 
camo under consideration, the natural iuterest of which was 
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mach enhanced by that of the questions connected with it ia the 
course of the discussion to which it gave rise. A proposal ap- 
pears to have been made: by Government, that the Company 
should wave that article in their charter which excludes from the 
private trade to India all ships not measuring 350 tons and up- 
wards, The fact, we apprehend, is gnerally adu.itted, that the 
above limit affixed to the private trade has for some time operat- 
el asa serious obstacle to its success; and that if continued in 
its present form, a decline, if not a total cessation, of the trade, 
must follow at no distant period, The abovementioned proposi- 
tion of Ministers, however, was met, and not unfails, by resola- 
tions to this cect: — 1. That the stipulated size of India traders 
ig a part of the compact with the Company, to which the faith of 
Parliament stands pledged, 2. Thatif the Company concedes 
this point, it must be on obtaining reciprocal concessions—one 
extending to India-built Ships the full rights of British registry 

the other admitting East India sugars to home consumption 
on equal terms with those of the West India colonies, The 
two questions thus raised are of extreme importance. It 
would be absurd to look at them under the mere aspect of pro- 
blems in economy or colonial policy. The value of every maxim 
concerning the aflairs of government mast be resolved by its 
subserviency to the real interests and welfare of the nation to 
which it is applied; and the decision of Patliament upon the de- 
mands of the Company, must be guided lesa by a regard to gene- 
ral principles, than by considering what measure will best protect 
the sum total of the interests at issue. The compact with the 
Company must be maintained inviolate—that is clear enough in- 
deed; but it seems to be the only part of this series of questions 
which is not open tosome degree of perplexity and conflict. The 
admission of India-built Ships to registry, as if they had been 
built in England, is required on the ground that ships built in all 
the colonics of Great Britain are allowed the same advantage ; 
and that by some evasion of the letter of the charter, as alleged 
by Mr. Grant, India-built Ships are elbowed out even from the 
coasting trade ef the Peninsula, which is carried on in great part 
by Briish bottoms. There was a time, undoubtedly, when the 
shipping interest at home woald have raised #8 powerful outcry 
against this uew influx of eastern-built merchantmen to the Bri- 
tish register; but that opposition, it appears, bas become less 
animated, and for a melancholy reason—viz. that what fragment 
of its former prosperity still adheres to the shipping interest of 
this kingdom is not worth protecting. Be this as it may, the im- 
pression of the Chairman yesterday was, that strong hopes exist- 
ed of a disposition in Goverament to yield the required privilege to 
Eaat India built ships ; but that with regard to sugars, the Trea- 
sury Wished to pause for a year before any steps should be taken 
towards an equalization of the duties. On this | ter question, 
it is anfurtunate that certain broad views of commaercial and co- 
lonial regulation, which might lead us to an easy decision in 
theory, seem, from the circumstances of the present period, to 
be applicable only at the expense of much private suffering to a 
valuable class of men—the proprietors of estates in the West 
Indies. The whole West India interest has been latterly going 
to decay. The failure of this Government in extending to its 
allies the hamane and generous poliey of the abolition of the 
slave trade, has operated destructively to our own colonists. 
Foreign planters can raise and sell their produce ata price which 
has thrown our sugars out of every foreign market; and it is 
now declared by our West India planters, that the free entrance 
of East India sugar for consumption here will expel them from 
the home markets also—the only one now within their reach. 
We do not advocate the cause of the West Indies; but for those 
whom duty or curiosity may prevail upon to look at the question 
in its practical bearings, itis right that afew of the most pro- 
minent and impertant of them should be placed under their con- 
sideration. If it be true that 100,000,000 of our fellow. subjects 
in the East are interested in the sugar trade, in the cotton trade, 
and in shipping, it is pretty clear that when they arrive at a gee 
neral knowledge and common feeling in what concerns those ia- 
terests, they will either succeed, without mueh diflicnity, in fore- 
ing the fullest attention to their claims upon the British Govern- 
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ment, or, with quite as little difliculty, relieve that Government 
from the trouble of determiuing any such claims. 


The King returned to town from Kew on Tuesday night. 


Yesterday his Majesty gave audiences to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, Marquis of Londonderry, Mr. Peel, Viscount Melville, and 
the Earl of Warwick. 

Yesterday morning the coasecration of the new parish 
charch of Windsor was performed by the Bishop of Salisbury. 


The price of gold has fallen to 77s. 6d. the ounce, being 4d 
below the Mint price, a circumstance which has not taken place 
since the year 1797, and was of very rare occurrence previous to 
that period. —The Times. 


London, Friday, June 21, 1822.—In Wednesday’s debate, on 
the lapsed motion of Mr. Daly, afterwards taken up by Mr, 
Hume, whose proposition was rejected, the Attorney-General for 
Ireland complained of his opponeuts for anticipating imperfections 
in Mr. Goulburn’s tithe-biil, which would not be found to exist 
when the details of that measure should be known. Now, since 
we touched upon the tithe-leasing bill, we have been put ina 
condition to try the correctness of that Icarned gentleman's boast, 
inasmuch as a printed copy of the billis at this moment before 
us. When we glanced at the subject in our paper of Mouday 
Jast, we grounded a rather favourable prognostic of this measure, 
on the declarations and assurances of the two Irish Ministers who 
had iutrodaced it to the house. The very attempt to mitigate 
the abuses of the tythe-system appeared to us to merit that s;e- 
cics of praise, and excited in us some of those emotions of joy- 
ful astonishment, which are usually ca'led forth in the mind of 
the spectator by a first indication of alame in some old and prac- 
tised offender, There is, we doubt, no other instonce on re- 
cord, since the Revolution, of so muchas a wish expressed by 
any'Trish Government to compose the feuds or amend the condi- 
tion of its subj.cis, by other than coercive means. The merit of 
entertaining that desire we ascribed to the Minister, on the ear- 
liest explanation of his bill in Parliament ; and even on looking 
at the work in detail, it might be harsh to say that the glinmer- 
ing of a good intention vanishes ; but the capacity to execute 
any or effective measure of amelioration on behalf of Irel.nd, so 
far as this measure could decide such a question, we before dis- 
eredited, and we now atterly deny. Mr. Plunkett announced 
with grave confidence to his hearers, that the inducements which 
he offered to the clergy would act with force amounting to com- 
pulsion in favour of a complete exercise, on their part, of the 
leasing power granted by the bill. But where is the induce- 
ment offered to the landlords of Ireland to become lessees to the 
clergy? {tis acknowledged that the fatter do not obtain more 
thana twentieth, or perhaps so much, of the gross value of the 
land fortheirtithe. Is itlikely, then, that the Bishop, whose con- 
sent is made necessary to the validity of each lease between the 
incumbent and his parishioners, will agree to reserve so small a 
sum to the church, under the form of rent, as now reaches the 
clergyman through the tithe-collector? It is not merely (in most 
eases) the revenue of the actual incumbent, but the contingent 
patronage of the diocesan himself, which is affected by the reserva- 
tions onder the new leasing power. The Bishop, therefore, may 
not always be found so tractable as even the parish clergyman, 
whose own income is concerned,but whose personal comfort strong- 
ly dispose bim to save trouble and vexation by executing reason- 
able leases. Will the landlord, on the other hand, come up to 
the terms of the church? His tenantry,it is true, are at present 
planged in perpetual distress by their transactions with the titho- 
proctor: but the proprietor of the soil stands clear and unmo- 
lested—the smail portion of his estate which he has in his own 
keeping is, for the most part, in pasture, and pays no tithe, 
Will he, then, we ask, who pays neither rent nor tithe, be willing 
to sign an instrament making him responsible for both to the par- 
son? Toengage such an individual to become a party, he must 
be bribed bs some considerable advantage, to be procured, in the 
first instance, at the expense of the charch ; or if that, as is most 
likely, be guarded against by the ecclesiastical authorities, he mast 
repay himself for his increase of troable and responsibility by an 
aggravated exaction from the poor occupicra of the soil, whose 
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place he takes in relation to the clergyman. Again, prices are now 
fallen. Will the clergy give a lease on any calculation for which 
the existing market shall afford materials: or will the landlord 
take a lease, the rent under which shall be estimated on any 
higher grounds? With the occupying tenantry the Chureh may 
have more success in negotiating ; bat this defeats one great ob- 
ject of the measure, by continuing the immediate relation of 
debtor and creditor between the indigent Roman Catholic and 
the Minister of the Established Church. 


Admitting, then, the probable motives of the billto be good, 
wecan, since the detailed provisions of it have been made public, 
form few or no hopes of its efficiency, Parties, like the Irish 
landlords, who thrive by the abuses of such a system, are not the 
fittest instraments of acomplete reformation of those abuses. Nor, 
vu the same principle, should we be apt to predicate much profit 
from a bill which left to certain great familics in Ireland the task 
of estabilshing amore equitable distribution of church patronage, 
when one man, ofthe name of Beresford, holds two glebes, contain- 
ing about 5.300 Irish, or upwards of 8,000 Enzlish acres; and 
another gentleman, a brother of the Bishop of Derry. is stated to 
enjoy two country parishes, and four (besides) in Dablin.—The 
Times. 


London, Saturday, June 22, 1822.—We have received by ex- 
press the Paris Papers of Wednesday. In the Gazetre pe 
France of that day, is a letter dated Vienna, the 8th instant, 
which states that one of the objects of the mission of M. de 
Tatischeff to that capital, was to arrange with the Austrian Cabi- 
neta convenient place for a meeting between the Plenipotentia- 
ries of Russia and Austria anda Minister of the Porte,in order 
to come toa definitive settlement. Itis added, thatthe town of 
Kaminicck, in Podolia, has been fixed upon from this diplomatic 
rendezvous. The same letter states that the Congress of Florence 
is likely to open about the beginning of August. We observe ia 
the paper above-named, that General Berthon, who headed the 
mad tumult at Saumur some months ago, has been apprehended 
near thattown. His trial, condemaation, and punishment, must 
speedily follow his arrest. As his crime was open rebellion, his 
fate is ceratindeath. Itis only singular that such a consumma- 
tion should have been so long delayed, considering the powerful 
motives which stimulated the French Authorities to sccure him, 
and the vigilant ubiquity (if we may use such a phrase) of the 
police employed in tracing his steps, and endeavouring to disco- 
ver his retreat. 


Funds on Wednesday.—Five per cents opened at 90f. 85c, 
closed at 91f.; Bank actions, 1,627f. 50c.; Neapolitan Stock, 
72), Exchange on London, one mouth, 25f. 50c. ; three months, 
25f, 30c. 

We believe that no man has ever attended the Courts of 
Justice of France, without almost lamenting the prostitution of 
that noble institution, the Jury, from the manner in which it is 
there applied. Its managementin Scotland seems to be of a yet 
more exceptionable kind. Notwithstanding this, Ministers had 
intimated their intention of opposing any change in the system, 
Mr. Kennedy’s speech, however, on the subject, on Thursday 
night, disclosed so many absurdities, that this determination 
was suddenly relinquished, and ministerial people supported the 
second reading of the bill. It has been accordingly read a se- 
cond time, and the committee apon it has been fixed. Suill it 
is conceived that it is the secret intention of Administration, by 
some one or more of those little manoeuvres which sapply the 
place of talents, todefeat the measure. It will, therefore, re- 
quire the utmost attention of those who are favourable to the 
diffusion of the blessings consequent upon a fair trial by a well 
chosen jury, to attend tothe progress of the bill, and give it 
their firmest support. In the Scottish Courts the Judge selects 
forty-five jurymen, who are to meet him on the circuit: from 
the forty-five he next chooses those who are to try the cause ; 
and no right of challange is allowed, for the favour, prejadice, or 
affection. If any foreigner were informed that this was the 
mode of trying within the island of Great Britain, he would be 
very much perplexed, we apprebead, to know in what that 
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excellence consisted, of which we so much vaunt, in the admi- ? 


nistralion of justice. 

The Committee acting at the London Tavern for the relicf of 
the afflicted peasantry of Ireland, have sent as a statement which 
they rightly judged that we should feel it our duty to make pub- 
lic. Such aa appeal will iadeed work out its own pious office with 
ali who have the heart of men aod Christians Thousands, tens of 
thousands, of our own people—our own blood—are at this mo- 
ment perishing. They die the terrible death of hunger! “ And 
shall there be none to help them ?” Great efforts have, we know, 
beso already made by this hamane and generoas community for 
the anhappy creatures whose cause we need not undertake to 
advocate; but more, much more, we are afraid, will be requir- 
ed. If ninety or a bundred thousand pounds have been contri- 
bated, (and itis a noble sum), let as reflect, that of the atterly 
destitute, there are, or were, (for many expired while tho food 
was on its way to them) more, we are informed, than a million 
of human beings—men and women, and helpless infants. The 
highest sum, then, which could have been remitted for the suffer- 
ers, was less than 2s, a peace—or shortof a single week's subsis- 
tence, at the famine price which potatoes have reached since the 
the failare of “the poor man’s harvest,” as the gathering in of 
the potato crop is there very touchiogly called. Wo can add 
nothing farther to facts like those, a few of which are now sub- 
joined, If the mate eloquence of desolation like this should fail 
to rouse the spirit of charity, the tongues of men and angels will 
plead in vaio, 

Yesterday the Duke of York transacted military basieess 
with the King. The Princess Sopnia visited the King yes- 
terday. 

Affair of the Swallow.—A letter from Gibraltar of the 30th 
ultimo states, that Mr. Douglas, the British Consul at Tangier, 
in consequence of the instructions from Lord Bathurst, has appli- 
ed to the Emperor of Morocco to demand satisfaction for the affair 
of the SwatLow, but that the Emperor had evaded the demand by 
declaring that the rebellion which then existed ina great part of 
his dominions rendered inquiry impossible. It will be recollected, 
that the SwaLLow, a merehant vessel, sailed from Gibraltar for 
Oraa on the 21st of June, 1821, and beiug becalmed near Melilla, 
was taken possession of by three Moorish armed boats, on the 
Ist of Angust, and broken up. The master and two of the crew 
were made prisoners. 

Reduction of Discount.—The following is the form of the 
official notification from the Bank :— 


Bank of England, 20th June, 1822. 


« Resolved, That all bills and notes approved of, in the 
usual manner, and not having more than 95 days to ran, be dis- 
eounted at the rate of Four per cent. per annum, on and after the 
2ist of June, 1822."—Times, 

London, Monday, June 24, 1822.—It is, we believe, almost 
unprecedented ia Parliamentary history, that the two Hoases 
should sit so long, and have so much important business to tran- 
sact at the close of the session. When did it ever occar before, 
that the Bodget was not brought forward till the end of June, at 
which time Members are asually quitting town, and the atten- 
dance is very scanty? The Badgetis now to be brought for- 
ward on Friday next, the 28th. In the intervening days are two 
motions, which will, we have nodoubt, be rendered high inter- 
esting—the one by the disclosure of facts, the other by the de- 
velopment and discussion of principle, Mr. Brougham’s motion 
stands Grstin order, and is for this evening. The sabject is the 
inflvence of the Crown ; and the result aimed at may probably 
be something like that celebrated resolution of great note —that 
« gach influence had increased, was increasing, and ought to he 
diminished.” For our own parts, we cannot belp thinking, even 


if no other proofs could be allezed, that the fact of its increase 
is most lamentably attested by the absurd manner in which it is 
applied. A power, for example, that never could be exerted 
but within the bounds of reason and common sense would seem 
to bring its own limitations with it, and might be thought tole- 
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rable ; but a power which forces its willing victim: without 
shame or feeling to do the most absurd things possibje and 
then leaves them to public ridicule, is of all powers inoginable 
the most wantouly tyrannical. The Emperor who forced the 
Roman knight to disgrace his age and rank by appearing as an 
actor on the stage, did more degrade the object of his licention 
buffoonery, than if he had plundered him of his knight's fee. 
The power of which we are speaking, and which may be- 
come the subject of Mr. Brougham’s semarks to-night, has 
not, we suppose the country gentlemen will now allow, 
been very nice in its attacks upon their property ; of their 
dignity, of that kind of respect which attaches to consis- 
tenoy and truth, it has indeed foreed them to be very lavish 
spendthrifts, What was it, for the example, but the influeuce of 
the Crown, sagely exerted through its potent organ Mr. Vansit- 
tart, that obliged a majority of the House of Commons to resolve 
that a one pound note and a shilling were equal to a guinea, when 
every man in England knew the proposition to be at once false and 
absurd? But this, it may be said, was an old House of Commons. 
True, the House is changed; but what change, we ask. has taken 
place in that power to the operation of which the present assem- 
bly is sabjected? Indeed, it has been boldly asserted by Minis- 
ters, that useless places were to be kept in order to bribe Mem- 
bers ; and if the fact were not acknowledged, it would be rendered 
evident enough by its consequences. It is a pity that sucha 
limitation should be pat to regal power, that whilst it can oblige 
its adherents to assertany thing in the face of the country, it 
cannot prevent external circumstanees from exposing their 
absurdities—from forcing them to retract their assertions, to 
retrace their steps. In this respect, indeed, the influence 
of the Crown should not be said to be diminished ; but it mast be 
allowed to be inherently weak, that it cannot control natare, and 
make that to be true which its organs choose to impose upon the 
world as truth, How many times have Ministers and their 
faithful followers asserted that government could not be carried 
on at less than such and such an expense: but untoward circum- 
stances, ultimately, and, wewill add, most disloyally, proving 
that the funds necessary for feeding that expense could not be 
created, Ministers were content to seize ail they could get: and 
with respect to their former assertion, a compassionating shrug of 
the shoulders for the exposed subserviency of their tools was all 
that could be extorted from them, and indeed could reasonably 
be expected, “They mast retain this place, they must continue 
to impose that tax, or else they will relinquish their situations.” 
Se said they ; and to the same tune piped their placemen, 
The offices are abolished, the taxes remitted, from a dire 
and uncontrollable necessity ; and yet they still find the means 
of carrying on the affairs of state under such circumstances 
as they before maintained that government could not be 
administered. An enumeration of all oceasions on whieh 
Ministers have thus dragged their adherents “to and fro” thro’ 
the dirt, mast render the debate of to-night highly interesting, 
and will certainly prove the influence of the Crown to be in such 
a state of potency, that itean, at will, make its tools attempt im- 
possibilities, though it cannot give them power to execute them. 


The debate on the Bevcon is for to-morrow night, and will, 
we suspeci, lead to such visclosures with respect to the contriba- 
tors to that infamous publication, their station in the state, and 
their conduct on this particular occasion, as will surprise and 
shock even those who may fancy they have adopted into their 
practice the philosophic maxim of nil admirari—who are deters 
mined to wonder at sothing. 


The majority by which that bill was rejected which would 
bave reseated the Catholic Peers in Parliament, was considera- 
ble enough to raise a question for political inquirers, as to the 
causes which have produced or permitted this striking difference 
of feeling between the two Mouses ona point of high national 
policy. Those who make it a reproach to the Commons that they 
are the creatures of Ministers and Peers conjointly, mast now be 
somewhat perplexed. Whether was it the inflaence of the Court 
or the Aristocracy thet enabled Mr. Canning to carry his bill 
through the House of Commons? Aud which of these interests, 
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er was it both, or was it the Bishops only, who in the other 
chamber defeated that Rizht Honourable Gentleman’? This we 
take to be a puzzler. Nor such, we fear, was the motive of the 
Governor General elect of India for bringing forward such a 
bill. The Catholic question, as a whole, wasin the hands of 
another advocate: it is a pity, therefore, that for no imaci- 
nable purpose bat that of recording the name of Canning as 
the parent of something (no matter what) on behalf of the 
Catholics before he took leave of England, an expedient shoald 
have been hit gpon, which appears to have armed the enemies of 
the great measure of emancipation with arguments drawn from 
the general interest of the Catholic body, against the relief of one 
particular class of Catholics, and to have roused an opposition, 
more animated apparently than for several years preceding. to the 
principles of the entire question, for the very inadequate consi- 
deration of cetting a few Lords the liberty to sit and vote. The 
profit evidently was not worth the peril. Nor wae it, prima facie 
pataral to exncet those foes of emancipation to aeqniesce in an 
act which <aid not one word about “securities.” when even the 
best securities which had heen devised, and offered ina former 
bill to their acceptance. were insufficient to secnre their voles-—a 
learned Earl, the leader of the anti-Catholic malcontents, not in 
deed being satisfied with a mere vote against the hill (of 1891) 
bat giving the learned author of it a severe slap in the face, and 
exclaiming that sach “ crash” (as his seenrities) “had never 
been submitted to Parliament.” Most of the Peers more imme- 
diately connected, with the Palace, it seems, enve their voices 
against the bill. If so, what most be the inference of those who 
told and foretold that sach fine doiogs woald result from the 
Royal Irish visit! —The Times. 


—_—— 


We are informed there yet exists some doubt whether the 
Right tion, Geo. Canning will go ont to India. If he should. 
Captain Briggs will take the command of the Jupiter, 60, now 
fittiog at Plymouth; and C pt. G. A. Westphal will commission 
the Even, 26, at Deptford. — Hampshire Telegraph. 


London, Weduesdey Evening, Jvne 26, 1822.—We envy not 
the last night’s pillow of the Learned Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
even thoush h.s dreams may have been of the Lord President's 
gown and wig, and the fiual conversion of the villa of Eskgrove 
into a baronial mansion. That calumniaters shonld, in evil 
times, slander a Lord Advocate, is not to be wondered at: for 
the rebels calumniated Duncan Forbes himself: bot that the 
eharge of having been a proprietor, and as such, a party toa 
succession of prints, al! of which tended to the direct and imme- 
diate brevking of the peace; —that this should be said of him 
who, in Scotland, holds more absolute swav than all the powers 
of law, government, and church, (0, in this end of the island :— 
that it should not only remain ancontradieted, bat that it ehould 
be admitied by Ministers, and clenched by 95 votes ont of 215 
in the House of Commors ;—that it should do ail this, «neaks 
volumes, an t calls loudly for such a revision of the criminal law 
of Scotland, as shall prevent furare Lord« Advocate from nlarcing 
the vicegeent of Majesty again in so homiliating a sitmation, 
Ic was but a sorry defence to aay that the Lord Advocate wg 
bot implicated ti she sins of Sir William Rae. 
tively cannot alord twa ide hovgh he could, yet as 
we do not see how he cou'd qua Lord Advorate, indiet and 
bring to trial his other eelt qua Sic W uv Ree, Baronet, we do 
not see how the two identiti.3s would do »any good. The 
duel, the trial, the exposore of last nicht, will have their use 
in teaching the corrant, and office-desiring yon zstera of “ Auld 
Reekie,” that the calumny-approach to undvoneht dinners and 
mearned fees is shut up. 


This man posi- 
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Londm, June 27, 1822 —How lamentable it is to discover 
the manner ia which those situations which cagcht te eommand 
resp ta the country. are descending, ston b into disre 
pute, framthe personal character or officia! conduct of those who 
fillthem, Tac permanence of any set of political institutions, 
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and of course the tranquillity of the state by which they are go 
verned, depend less upon the excellence of the institutions them- 
selves, than apon the purity of the persons to whom the admunis- 
tration of themis confided. Machiavelli, a writer to whom no 
one will impute too great scrupalousness in what may be cal- 
led State morals, is still for ever anxious to impress apon his 
readers the wholesome doctrine, that public liberty is to be se- 
cured under no form of covernment whatever. except, where pub- 
lic virtne exists. The Romans, he shows, on the abolition of the 
Kingly power, immediately instituted the Consular government, 
hy which their civil cizhts were established ; but on the destracti- 
on of the dictatorship, they were totally unable either to recall 
their ancient institutions, or to found any new system of equal 
government; and why ? — Because at the former period the peo- 
ple and the nobleewere alike pure and virtuous; at the latter, 
the people was demoralized, and the senate fiagitions. We are 
led into these reflections hv what has occurred dately in the Caso 
of the Lord Advoeate of Scotland, The nation certainly is un- 
der no obligation to adopt as its own the decision of the House 
of Commons: neither shall we imeuen that decision, farther 
than by saying that the Lord Advocate ol Scotland would proba- 
bly have been more exact in his condvet, if there had been any 
possibility of its being submitted taa more severe scrutiny. His 
behaviour, therefore, was exac''y svited tothe Court by which it 
has heen apnroved; and Scotland wonld have had a different 
Lord Advocate, and different Deputy Sheriffs, if the empire at 
large had possessed a different House of Commons. 


With the decision of the Honse, therefore, we meddle not, 
But to us it appears, that whatever has been urged out of the 
House in the Lord Advoeate’s justification, does bat serve to 
enchance the criminality, not of himself only, but of all those 
concerned in the late mischirvous proceedings in Scotland, We 
found this remark on two positions only, though we might go 
through the whole of tke defence. The Lord Advocate attempts 
to justify his Advocates Depute, Hope and M'Niel, as having 
simply civen an opinion to their client. “ Was it ever heard of 
before censures were cast on an Advocate for simply stating his 
client’s cese 7” But, rood God. is it not proper to examine what 
that opinion was? That opinion led to the unhappy dagl; for it 
justified the most atracions abase of Mr, Staart, and induced the 
def-ndants, wham he charges with libel, to offer to prove by the 
“ evidence of persone of hich character and shill in the laws and 
practice of honour, that Mr. Stuart’s condact (viz. in refusing to fight 
Stevenson) was angentlemanly, and deserving of every condemna- 
tiow.” Suchis the legal opinion which two Deputy Conservators 
of the Peace of Scotland offer to their client; and such is the 
opinion which the Chief Conservator of the Peace of Scotland 
defends, 


Again: The treatment of Borthwick, porsnued by thief takers, 
mannecled, dragged from prison to prison, and at last tarned out 
into the werld withont trial, such treatment, we say, would ex- 
cive the pity of the most savave natures, How does the Lord 
Advocate jastify this treatment? Hope, he says, “ was inform- 
ed that a gross crime had heen committed by Borthwick” (ia 
retarning to his own office nad taking possession of his own pa- 
pers!) “ Te felt that a crime might be committed by a partner 
against the remainder of acompony. Borthwick, he was infurm- 
ed, did break onen a private repository and take away a quan- 
tity of confidential papers, &e. and therefore he had him arrest. 
ed!” But did he never listen to what Borthwick had to say on 
the subject, before he sent him to prison? Did aot this apright 
Magistrate suffer bimaclf to he informed of that which, in truth, 
he already knew in his heart, that the papers which Borthwick 
took were claimed by himas his own? And that, at the most, 
the richt of pronerty contd ouly beascertained by a trial at law. 
Wool! any Justice of the Peace in England have even granted a 
search warrant on snch an application? “ Ne,” would every 
member of that body answer with disdain. 

With respect to the principlean which the libellous newse 
papers were andertaken and condacted, there is no question that 
it was the most detestable that could be conceived—that of per- 
sonal defamation, Buta word respecting the defence which is 
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setup in that certificate to which the signatures William Rae, 
Lord Douglas, &e. are affixed. It is therein complained that 
greatiadustry isused ta disseminating publications tending ** to 
render the middling and lower classes discoutented and unhap- 
py"—a sagacious remark, truly! As if people who were really 
well governed and properly treated, ceuld be rendered unhappy 
by publications! tragedies, we suppose, that set them all a-ery 
ing at the imaginary woes and wrongs of others; for, having none 
of their own, he must be a writer gifted with such powers as were 
never yet bestowed on mortal man, that could <fMc: the hearts 
of a free and well-fed people, by imposing upoa them the belief 
that they were enslaved and starving. However, ifsuch are the 
privileges of genius, there is Sir Walter Scott on the other side 
—thatis, oathe paid and titled side—a man also with as pretty 
a knack at poetry and romance as any going —why, instead of 
singing certificates and bonds, did he not try bis hand at unde- 
ceiving the people thus grossly guiled? Nay,and if pablic hap- 
piness depend less on fact than on representation, why might he 
not now be sent ont to Ireland, to write down the /amine there ? 
The starving population would 


 Saatch at bread, and fill their mouths with rhymes.” 


The truth is, that if, in the present state of information, publie 
calamitics could be described as to appear to those who suffer 
them blessings, then also might people living in a state of com- 
fort and freedom be made to believe that they were oppressed 
and miserable. There is as much power on the one side as on 
the other.— The Times. 


London, Friday, June 28, 1822.—When a person like the 
Dake of Wellington threw out his camp joke against county 
meetings, to which his Grace applied the term “ farce,” or some 
other coutemp‘uous epithet—people received the compliment wiih 
a sort of expression in their faces, of which, if reverence formed 
no perceptible part, there was in it no great symptom of ill- 
humour. The truth is, that Englishmen are seldom needlessly 
jioflamed. They fear nothing froma military man, whom they 
consider the nataral agent of a system which they are aware 
cannot soon become formidable in this country, But if the as- 
saults of such men on the old standard defences of the consti- 
tation are little deserving of alara or solicitude, the proceedings 
of another class of politicians are not to be so lightly rated, 
There is nothing which calls for more vigilance in a free country. 
than the introduction of new doctrines upon ancient and esia- 
blished rig hts, by men who claim to be authorities mm watter of 
doctrine. While, therefore, it would be absurd to apprehcnd 
that the noble Duke above-mentioned could engraft any princi 
ple (good o: bad) apon the received theories of Boghsh law on 
freedow ; or that he could, in any manner, ‘fleci of infacnce 
the opinions of a well-instructed community, is by be weans 
& consideration of equal indiflerence wha mischievous hercsics 
may be insinuated by the lawyers—-by such men, for iostance, 
as my Lord Redesdale and my Lord Ciancelior, Tris searely 
a week since language was reported to have been uitered by the 
first of these learned persouages, inthe House of Lords, and 
echoed by the second, from which, if it be not scasonably ex- 
posed and reprobated, more evil may result to one of the dear- 
est privileges of this vation, viz., that of assembling pablicly 
to petition Parliament, than if the noble Duke, with all Wool- 
wich at his back, were cannonading the “ right of petition,” fer 
aon bundred campaigns. On the occasion of presenting some 
hole-and-corner petitions, very justly held cheap by Lord Grey, 
because they came from holes and corners. Lord Redesdale is 
reported by the newspapers to have said, that “ He cenceived 
such petitions “ entitled to more consideration than if they had 
been carried amidst the clamour of «a public meeting ;” to 
which Lord Eldon, instead of being betrayed inte any 
warmta of reproof towards a sentiment so utterly mortal 
to the rights haoded down to Englishmen by their ances- 
tors, is furt! »* reported to have sabjeined that “he concurred in 
giving prefc:cnce to petitions privately signed, as there was no 
Opportanity for deliberation amidst the confasion of a public 
meeting.” If these doctrines be justly ascribed to the two learacd 
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Lords, we do not recollect —no, not in the Six Acts thems«lves— 
an atieck so dangerous, vecause none sv likely to have an iasidie 
ous ALU Woutand cpcration upoo the mostsacrec of all cur pre- 
scripiive sufeguards—the chastered right of petiuon for redress 
of grievauces, Whatis the rightof petitioning for redress with- 
out that of previously Jascussing and asserting the exact nature 
both of the grievance and the cure? The lowest stage of hberty 
is the right of discussion uly newer which can be cilectu- 
ally arrayed against a1 30 embodied and 80 couceatrated as 
that of Government, i. the power of public opinion; and how ean 
that be koows), or how can it be felt, but as the fruit of public 
aod recognizcd assemblies of he people! Private signsiure, 
indeed, may be a good shicid against enthusiasm: it may 
bea solid and weighty extioguisher of every burst of public 
feeling, however honourable to the national character-—how- 
ever indispensable to the public safety: but what protection 
does it affurd us against villainy—against secret and merce- 
nary machination? what against false and fradulent discalour- 
ing of the real sense of towns and counties, where men 
who would ke base enough to promote in secret iu iniquity 
they dare not avow, are put down by the honest upbraidings of 
their countrymen, The next step to this, will be hole-and-cor- 
ner elections to the’ House of Commons, the abolition of the 
hustings, and the screening of Members of Parliament from all 
questions, explanations, and just reproaches for brukew promises 
and violated trusts; then ceme debates with closed doora ia 
Parliament itself, that every delinquent may sio in secret, and 
may have nought to fear from “ clamour.” There is no limit to 
the ruinous consequences of this modern reading of English 
righis. If the privilege of petition receive this wound wiih im- 
punity, it is open to a thousand others. It will be easy to 
allege, that as the petition signed in a closet is the only one fit 
to be received, so the petition approved by a Cabinet Minister is 
the only one fit to be granted ; and thence there is but one step 
more to the perfection of this new principle. “ In Rus- 
sia® the Czar Peter established a law, that no subject might petiti- 
on the throne, till he had first petitioned two different Ministers 
of State. Fnecase he obtained justice from neither, be might then 
present a third prtition to the Priuce—but wpon pain of death, 
if found te be in the wrong; the consequence of which was, that 
no one dared to offer such third petition! These indeed are 
early days —but ce west qui le premier pas gut conte. 


The 


Iu the House of Lords last night, Lord King preposed, ironi- 
cally, anew preamble to the bill for converting the oaval and mi- 
litary pensions into long annuities, which preamble seemed to 
point outstrikingly all the absurdities aud contradictions of the 
measure, Uniortunately, there inour mig’s sul eaists much of 
real evil, aswell as absurdity, ia the bill, Feds astonishing wh 
what case some people acquiesce in a me sure which is to im- 
pose between two and three millions of taxes unen the nation 
tur half aceaiury to come. This is iegisiating tor posterity !— 
The Times. 

London, Monday, July 1, 1822.— Is mav be recollected that the 
late Bishop Watson preached before the University of Cambridge, 
and afterwards published a sermon, which he entitled “The 
Principles of the Revolution vindicated.” This sermon was 
severely haodled by an anonymous writer, who afterwards proved 
to be Mr. Richard Cumberiand, the author of several dramatic 
and other works. Of this person the Bishop thus writes in his 
own life :—* [had too great acontempt for his. powers of argu- 
mentation to answer any thing he wrote against me. He bad 
merit as a versifier and a writer of essays, but his head was not 
made for close reasoning. ‘There are,’ says Locke, ‘some men 
of one, some of two syliogisms and no more; and others that 
can advance bu! one step farther: these cannot always discern 
that a side on which the strongest proofs lie.” Mr. Cumberland 
was at most a two-syllogism man.” Now, whoever shall read 
the speech of our preseut worthy Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the remaining salt daty, spoken last Friday night, will perceive 
that he is ceally nota two-syllogism, bat only a one-syllogism 
man: for says this reasooer— We are accused of retaining the 
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tax in question for the sake of patronage. Now the truth is, 
that the Treasary never had any watronave under the sait-tas 
fur the officers of the Excise who collected it were appointed by the 
Excise Board” Aad ho avpointed the Excise Board, we ask? 
Why, the Treasary! W: have not the patronage at al ther 
because we have it throuzh our servants the Commissioners vf 
Excise! We ian-y, however,—and We appeal to Mr. Lushioston 
for the j istuess oi the remark, —that if one of the Excise officers 
wi collected the salt duty happened to be a frecholder, or to 
he «© a vote for a borough, such a man, thoagh the Chaveellor 
of the Exchequer could not descend downwards, wonld be able 
to mouat upwards, through two sylliogisms, sud fiud out for 
whom he ought to give bis vote ia the case of a contested 
election. 


Another cireumstance deserves remark. Ministers are said 
to have rem tted two millions of taxes this year, as if they had 
conferred a boon, a gratuity on theeountry,. The coutrary 
the truth, So far from remitting these taxes, they have 
made the people buv them ont, (as any body buta one-syl- 
logism man would ser), in the most severe, unjost, and un 
constitutional way namely, by annuity of twomillionsand a half 
for five-and-forty years to come. No: it is obvious, that if remission 
of taxes be talked of, they will not remit even the remaining two 
hundred thousand pounds of the salt-daty, much less two milli- 
ons The remission of taxes can only be effected by the retreach- 
ment of expenses, and this they oopose, and have opposed, in 
every possible way. Without retrenchment, the shifting or do ‘ging 
of taxes from one position to another, from one yearto aseries of 
years, is very poor relief, and affords but little ease. Such arts re- 
mind as of the Italian proverb ** accommodare bisaccie nell strana’ — 
to fit the load on the journey, It is taken from the mule-drivers, 
who, placing vast burdens at first but awkwardly on the backs of 
their poor beasts and seeing them ready to sink, cry—* Never 
mind, bisogna accommodare le bisaccie nella strada”—we musi fit them 
better on the road, So it is that Ministers accemmodate us with 
their present load of taxes: they make, or they pretend they 
make them more portable, as we bear them down the track of 
time, by shifting the burden and altering the pressure ; but we 
still have ihe load to ery. 


is 


We do r juice that some inquiry is to take place into the 


euil 7° of Mr. Borthwick, and the conduct of the Scotch Go 
vernment fowards him, Having sai! thus much and pressed the 
iavestigatio) in every war we are ab'e, we do not know that we 
are at lit rore tll that investigation tak-s place. 

7 ag sopptteation from the Greeks at Couostantinn 
ple to thea isthe everen here was published in our «ap 
oftas Friday. Itcaiwe from the yetun mnidered remnant ot a 


people, on the point, as thes perhaps tao justly dread, of amm 

diate and total aquibilaiion, We left it to work its own way to 
the hearts of ali Englishmen who coald fee! for the oatraced 
rights of human natare, for religion grievously persecuted, and 
fortue honour of Ciristian Europe essentially and universally 
disgraced, The narrative has in that respect even oatran oar 
expectations, We know net thatany tragedy on record ever 
prodaced in this conatry a movement of deeper horror than this 
recital of the atrocities inflicted by cold-blooded aud remorseless 
infidels on anoffending believers in the same God whom we 
worship, and for no intelligible provocation but that of their 
being fellow-worshippers with us. The facts are few, but worthy 
of remembraice, Of the inbabiionts of Scio, in wumber an 
handred thousand, the males have Ucenexterminated almost to 
a man—the females violated—the children iorn from the breasts 
or the arms of their mothers, and sold to slavery, or reversed 
for future or disgusting degradation ‘he country, with its nu- 
merous seatsand happy villages, is made » desert, and nothing re- 
mains of that which was the most civilize and deligitfal island 
of the Archipelago but one hage monume f devastation. The 


details of these desolations we need repeat, and we 
must not weaken the description of the unhappy Grecks 
themselves, by attempting to vary its form. What id n- 
tifies the councils of the Ottoman Go.croment with the 
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vtous abominations that were committed at Scio is, the 
rate massacre of ten of the hostages who had been sent to 
Consiantiple, and of whom six, as stated by a member of tho 
House of Co nmons, were cmpaled alive, while 52, who had been re- 
tained at Scio, were hung outside the Castle walls by command 
of the Pasha, [i is vain to attempt a palliation of such enormous 
crimes by insinuatiag any charge of previeus cruelty against the 
Greek nation. If the affvir of Tripolliza be that to which it is 
referred for jastification—1st, How long ago had it hippened? 2d, 
What vas the most heinous part of the acensation, but that 
Gieck sokliers atter carrying the city by storm. had put a Turkish 
garrison to the sword; and not after a storm merely, bat aftera 
violation by the Turks themselves of a solemn treaty? And is 
this to be compared with a cool butchery of the innocent elders 
of adefeneeless people, not following close upon the lccls of 
conflict, nor useful to any purpose of safety, nor conformable to 
any pracuce of even the most savage war? Docs such conduct 
not naturally throw a cloud of gloom and apprehension over the 
heart of every man who feels for the existence of Christianity in 
the East —for the condition of three millions of fellow-creatures 
and fellow-Cliristians —and, to bring the matter home, as one of 
more direct, though less elevated interest —of every man who va- 
luvs the peace of Europe itself? At an early stage io the diplo- 
matic cootroversies at Constantinople, we expressed our doubts 
as to the proctiealility of obtaining from the Ottoman Government 
any securitics deserving the confidence of Earope, for its treat- 
meut of the Greek nation, so far gone ia armed insurrection 
against their masters. We have often since declared our belief 
that Turk aod Greek eonld never again resume their old relation 
of tyrout and slave, The afMficting events on which we bave re- 
marked, hare a manifest tendency to confirm both classes of 
prognostics which we have just recalled to notice ; nor is it, we 
ivink, possible that the treatment experienced by the Sciote 
hostages, and the uation to which they belong, should fail to pro- 
dace a very decisive sensation, not only in the minds of the whole 
Greck peoole, but of those governments whose cares bave, for 
the last 18 mouths, been mainly occupied by questions arising 
out of the subjection of Greece to Tarkey.—Times. 


Loudon, July 2, 1822.—We find by accounts from Bermuda 
of the 31st of Mav, that Sir W. Lumley, the Governor of that 
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colons. who seemed by his condact to have forgotien equally 
“ is dae to the laws of the mother-country and the rights of 
the oanters, hes been recalled, and is actaally on his way to 
Eo «. We hidoceasion some time ago to animad vert in strong 
terms on the irregalarities of his administration, and the arbitra- 


ry ¢ prices of his personal behaviour; and we have reason to 
believe. that the exposure and censure were not without their 
influense io producing a resalt whieh has filled the colony with 
satisfaction, I: is said, however, that he will not appear at home 
withont his retinue: and that many of bis agerieved subjects will 
form his escort to a country where he is equally subject with 
themselves, and where they may expect more ample justice than 
they could hope for on the other side of the Atlantic. By an ex- 
tract from an American Paper, which we gave on Thursday last, 
it would appear that he possesscs at least the merit of consisten- 
ey to the last, and that as he sometimes inflicted punishment 
where the laws did not allow him, so he took occasion to reverse 
the decisiens of law to suit his own convenience. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the Bud- 
get last night, though some of the estimates of which it forms the 
summary, have not yet been voted. His statement of the Ways 
and Means were more than ordinarily uninteresting, from the 
circumstance that he had little to disclose, and no new proposi- 
tion tomake. We have only room to refer our readers for de- 
tails to the speech itself and some of the tables with which it was 
accompanied, It will be séen, that he proposes to bring the pre- 
sent provisions of the Sinking Fund to the review of Purliament 
in the next Session. 


The Debate that followed on the Badget, as well as that on 
- the Alien Bill, will be read with interest.—Zhe Times. 
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On Sunday evening, the Prince and Princess of Denmark 
had an interview of the Kinz, which was waderstood to be for the 
purpose of taking leave of his Majesty on their departare from 
London, which is expected to take pia c in a few days 


Yesterday morning the Prince and Princess of Denmark 
went to breakfast with Mrs. Fry, at her residence at Piatchett- 
house, near Eastham, Essex. 


Yesterday the King had a select party of Nobility to dinner 
The Duke of York visited his Majesty yesterday. 


We are much concerned to state, that the Dake of Bedford 
has been seized with an alarming illness at his cottage at Ends- 
leigh, near Tavistock, An express came yesterday morning (Fri- 
day the 26'b ultimo), for Dr. Blackall, who sat off immediately in 
a chaise and four, to attend his Grace.— Exeter Gazette. 


—_——- 


Dublin, June 27, 1822. - Arrest of fourteen Persons at Armagh, 
on a charge of Treason! —On Tuesday last, 14 men were taken in 
the city of Armagh, and committed to the cao! of the county. hy 
Colonel Blacker and a military euard under his command. 
These men, it is understood, were acting ac delecates from seve- 
ral coanties in the kingdom, and concerned in same econsnirace, 
which they were endeavouring to organize and bring into onera- 
tion against the authority of Government and the peace of the 
country, We have ascertained their names and places of abode, 
and they are as follows: — 

Michael Coffey, Dublin ; Edward Cloffery, Fermanach: Thos. 
Blake, ditto; Joha Rice, Monaghan; Peter Roarke, Longford; 
John Kelly, Tyrone; B. Dongan, Dublin; T. Lamb, Monachan; 
P. Reilly, Cavan; John Bradley, Derry; Heory Crogan, Antrim: 
Thomas Hughes, Dublin; Themas M’Geozgan, Antrim; Thomas 
Byrne, Louth. Three of these men were from Dublin, two from 
Fermanagh, two from Monaghan, two from Antrim, and respec- 
tively from Louth, Longford, Cavan, Derry, and Trrone. They 
all seemed respectable from their dress and appearanee, and are 
Bow confined in the gaol of Armagh.— Faulkner's Dulin Journal, 


A Wot Chase. 


To the Editor of the Journal 
Sir, 

Tt seems the “good people” of Calcutta are “ wanting in 
the lofty sentiments of honour, and the faculties of discrimina- 
tion,”—but they are not quite so devoid of these qualities as to 
allow themselves to be impudently dictated to, by a small knot of 
unknown Slanderers, nor quite so blind as to be anobservant of the 
plan which has been recently pursued. First, all the Buill-doas 
aud Jackhalls have been set on to bark and howl for some weeks 
at the unfortanate Traveller, whom they wished to worry: when 
this uproar had lasted so long that they troeted the heads of the 
“good people” were stunned with the noice, thenone of the 
hantsmen, after mach parade,* comes forward and insists apon 
the Stewards of our Balls and our Pablie Dinners, excloding 
from Society with disgrace, the person whom these gentry have 
chosen to run down. Another of their leaders (Civitis) medest- 
ly annoances his intention to proscribe all who may continne, 
unabashed by their effrontery, to shew their recard for this per- 
secuted Individual, [ quote the passage for the satisfaction of 
your readera who may not see these samples of the “verum 
atque decens” in the original. 

4 Again Teall onthe Pablice to judge of a Publie Jourvatret, who 
ean so crossty and wilfully aud maliciously misrepresent the procecdirgs of 
a Public Meeting. On this may Public atrention i« at this moment intense- 


lv fixed. At this moment * Polschond and fi Wand dark Tevrati 
tude have been brought home to him with tremend ne eff ct. Foongh 
has already heen published and proven to stamp those whe conntenance 
the Catcurtra JourRNALIcT, ax lost to a inst sence of honotral! duct, 


and I tenst the powerful pew of the Frrenn To Bankes, which has al- 
ready covered the “ prineival™ with disgrs will not spare those who 
by countenancing, shonid participate in bis disgtace.”’ 

This too is from those who were always foremost to com 
plain of dissentions in our “ limited society,” to lament the “* fire- 


®Sce the Buts’s repeated Notices to Correspendcuts, preluding to NrGEL, 
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brands which were spread abroad,” and never more ¢o than onder 
the reign of John the First, an cra which seems tu be revived 
of late. It seems as if some oew Avatar of the Spirit of Discord 
had deseended to collect these gsexttered Names, and * blow them 
into tenfold rage.” The zeal of the associates ia this holy alli- 
ance prompted them even to issve on Extra Paper on Thursday, 
te declare that the “ Friend of Bankes” was ready to avow his 
name, if even one of the Gentlemen who subscribed their attesta- 
tion to the documents published by Mr. Buckingham in the 
Joursac of the 15th of August, would declare that he was satisfied 
with Mr. B's. explanations. This modest attewpt to drag into 
a Newspsper discussion well-known incividuals in opposition 
to these nameless Slanderers, is of a piece with the rest of their 
condact, yet they must have been confident of the success of 
their arts when they ventared upon sucha challenge, 


Tt has been substantially answered. They know and capno 
deny that the Gentlemen who are still in Calcutta out of the nine 
referred to, have sufficiently expressed their satisfaction at Mr. 
Bucki»zham’s explanation; but has the Faeenn to Baykes,” 
uomasked himself? No!—He is now hatlooing on his pack on 
anew scent. They are now to run the JourRnalist down for 
declaring he did not receive a lette: » hich the “man in the mask” 
declares wae, (to Hs (whose?) kuowle'ge) pat into the Letter- 
Box. Ifhe did get the letter Leannot conceive why he should deny 
it, or what possible object any man could have in making such a 
statement if untrue. It coald not be to avoid noticing the 
* Cuatctence,” for it was already priated; nor because he doubted 
whether “‘ one of the nine” would avow his belief; for he axgerts in 
the very same Paper that more than one have assured hiw it con- 
finues unchanged, an assertion the truth of which the * masks ” 
know—and it is gall and wormwood to them. They vill find 
before long that the “ good people” of Calcutta, who in trath 
would rather not be placued by these quarrels or forced to attend 
to them, will, if they must interfere, choose their side with honor 
and discrimination. Madame de Stacl has remarked the great 
difference between Fiench and Ensiish Society and feelings, that 
the Public in the latter coantry always ranged themselves 
an the side of an oppressed or persecuted individual, where- 
as the French shunned a man so placed, and were ready to 
join with the Aunters. “The good people of this Metropolis” and 
of India are a somewhat indolent aud careless, but they not a de- 
generate race. 


They will nat tolerate long the system of Beacons and 
SENTINELS. 


Nov. 30, 1822. a A LOOKER ON, 
Public Notice Vepeated. 


During the whole of this Month of De cember 1822, the Exitor of 
this Paper will hold himseif in reasiness to meet any man, or number of 
men, at his Office, between the hours of 10 and 2 o'clock, on any day 
except Sunday; and will be prepared to affor! explanation on any points 
which the may deem worth their enquiry in the Correspond nce rela- 
tiny to Mr Roenkes and Mr, Burckhardt, He further pledges himself 
to exhibit the Orivivoals of all the Documents on which the Case rests ; 
to afjurd every Facil» ta those desivous of examiang them ; and his pers 
feet reauiness to vie torte convicti: ne, if thew wish tt, to the world, in his 
thle or unfavorable to his cause. 





own pages, woebar for 

Every honest and candid man who thinks the maiter one of suffi- 
cient con couence for tim to take @ part in, will, tt is hoped, do the 
Accused thie commen act of justice, by examinirg vie grounds of the 
question fur timself Tf there Le any why can goon from day to day 
defaming him, or ona whe can lend themsel os in any manner to the pro- 


paucation of such cal mnuies, without availing themselves 0° this fair 
and easn morle ef aascertainirg their truth or foiseheor, mall consider 
them as wioll: weworthy his attention, and remain su’ sfird that the 
Pul be will deen then equailu indeservino of their creat or belief. 

We lene reneted this Notice, at the recnest of mm. in order 
that no ove or senpose from our not vrolonging an end +s Controver- 


gu, thot we) ve enw desire to shrink from the closest scrutiny, exerciagd 
in the oe vest waanner in which it can be done. 


XUM 
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HOUSE OF COM\V.ONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1822. 


GOVERNMENT PRESS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. ABERCROMBY rose, pnranant to notice, and said that he sin- 
cerely asanced the House, that he was obliged to appeal to it for its in 
duigenee, for occupying its time on a subject exelusiveiv national, He 
did soat the very outset, as the transactions tg which he aliuded took 
their origin in Scotland, and exclosively applied to the people of that 
country. (hear.) But he was convinced that the House wonld feel, 
when a great public injury was done, that the people had a claim on the 
notice of the House, and had alsoa right to redress, (hear.) If he conid 
show that the Noble Lord opposite (the Lord Advecate) and the eol- 
leagnes with whom he was connected, were a party to acts incompatible 
with the impartial discharge of their duty—if they were engaged in a 
systematic attempt to traduce and calumniate certain individuals, and to 
fix upon others a stain which no man of sense, honour, or feeling could 
endure; if they attacked the moral character or the profession of others; 
ifhe could show that all this was done under the countenance and en. 
couragement of those to whom the administration of the laws was in- 
trusted, and that the forms of the laws were perverted from bad motives, 
he was entitled to call on the Honse not to remain passive or indifferent 
to such manifest injustice, He stood there most certainly in what might 
be called the capacity of public accuser, He well knew that no man 
could wish to come onder that denomination, but he also felt that no ho- 
nest man would shrink from the dread of being «o called, if duty and pe. 
euliar cases required it. Ifhe were capable of bringing such heavy 
charges as he would do, on slight greunds, or without consideration, he 
wonld be liable to the worst impntations ; but when, on the ether hand, 
he felt that an ontrage against the best interests, and against the moral 
feelings of the country had been committed—when he thonght thata 
gross attack had Geen made npon the personal liberty of the subject, and 
the law perverted to the worst of purposes, he would speak loudiy on 
such erying abuses. He had no dread of the odium of a public acenser 
being applied to him, nor would he shrink fromhis duty. (hear.) He muet 
first call the attention of the House to a detail of the faets, and then 
enforce them with all the arguments he conid bring, and the reasoning 
he conld command. If the subject stood in tbe need of collateral aids, he 
would find them in the conduct thathad been varsned towards him since 
his first intimation to the Honse upon the subject, and the unnecessary 
obstacies that had been thrown in his wav. He might make observations 
upon that delay accompanied with much harshness, but he threw them 
out of the question altogether. As to the deiayv of five dave which 
had taken place on his own part in bringing on the motion, he 
would expisin in the Leased Lord’s presence what he did in his 
absence, The notice stood for the 26th inst—the trial of Mr. Mur- 
ray Borthwick took place on the [7th, and he was bonnd to take 
his chance of that trial being conclwied, and take advantage of 
whatever facts appeared upon it. He wonld then say, that the suffer. 
ings of that individual were of a most aggravated nature, and deserved 
the best consideration of the House. -(h-ar, hear.)—For better un- 
derstanding of the subject, he would first call their attention te the in- 
vestigation of the extent of the legal powers of the Lerd Advocate of 
Scotland, andthen see their application to the case of Mr. Murray 
Borthwick. With respect to the motion which he had made, and which 
he thought it was the first importance delibe: ately to entertain, he conld 
not expect that the House woenld come to any conclusion on any state- 
ments of facts made by him in comparison of the Learned Lord, or pro- 
nounce sentence that night nponeither, But he should call on them, not 
only for the eake of the character of the Learned Lord, but in justice to 
the people of Scotland, to give the subject their free and impartial conei- 
deration in a Committee. And when the result of that investigation was 
made known, he wonld then, and not till then, call on the Hone for its 
decision, and to prononnce an opinion on the subject. (hear.) He would 
at once enter inte the consideration of the subject ; and with reference to 
the extent of the Lord Advocate’s rights, he fonnd that he possessed in 
his ewn person allthe powers of the long-exploded Privy Council of 
Scotland, The Lord Advocate, the Lord Chief Clerk, and the Chauecet- 
lor, constituted the component part of the Exeentive of Scotland. It 
might appear extraordinary that snch great powers shonld be invested 
in these officeis: but far less danger proceeded from the exercise 
of them divided among a number of individuals, than when pat into 
the hands of a single person. In 1894 these powers, before divided 
among #0 many persons were elaimed boldiv hy the tien Lord Ad- 
vocate, now the Lord President ofthe Court of Session in Scotland. 
These powers were so unknown and of so uncertain a character. that 
he conid not describe them, bat nothing conld be mire frightful, 
dangerens, or appalling tothe liberties ef ayy country than the existeace 
of unknown, indefinite, and indistinct oowers which might be claimed 
atany time. He was awarethe Learsed Lord weuld not now claim the 
whole extent of the power which was once enjoyed by the Privy Council 
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of Scotland, one of which was the power of snperceding ali orders of the 
other Courts, and another that of summoning all criminals to trial be. 
fore them. The Learned Lord was sole prosecutor in almost ail cases 
in Scotland; for the mivate party wie proseented was obliged to come 
into such close concexion with the Learned Lord, that he might be consi. 
dered actually the sole prosecutor, He brought persons to trial uncon. 
trolled by any Grand Jury, and he might of his own anthority proceed 
against any persouhe pleased. It was true some restraint was imposed 
on him by the Act of 1701, and were it not foc this he could keep any 
person as long as he liked before he brought bim to trial, By the Act 
of 1701 he was compelied to bring to trial within 60 davs after commit- 
tal; but the Lord Advocate could by a new proceeding, called nove 
tempore et loco, or changing the time or place of trial, keep a person in 
prison 140 days before trial; then, perhaps the indivniual waa acquitted, 
and where'was the reeponsibilitv, where was his remedy, where was heto 
procure redress for the injuries inflicted upon him, he (Mr. Abereromby) 
knew not unless it existed in this House. In Scotland, if a private indi- 
vidnal prosecuted, he was liable, in ease of failure. to pay all the expense 
of the trial,and was first obliged to give security for the payment of them; 
besides, he should take an oath as to the truth of the facts charged, as 
far as his belief went, and his presence was necessary every day in 
Conrt during the proceedings ; he was noteven exempted by sickness, 
otherwise he lost all the advantages which the law attached to his pre. 
sence. The result of this was, that few prosecutions were instituted by 
private individnals, and they were. in most eases, left to the Lord Ad- 
voeate. Inaddition to these restraints opon the proseentor, he was 
obliged to show that he either suffered a personal injury or was indivi. 
dually aggrieved. For instance, in the case of murder, the prosecutor, 
was onder the necessity of -howing a degree of provinguity between 
him and the person murdered; and if it were a nuisance of which an ine 
divistual had to complain, the law proceedings were institnted either be 
the proseentor of the parish cr the Lord Advocate, These were some of 
the powers; and now it was necessary to consider the situation ef the 
public prosecutors by whom these powers were executed. They were 
the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor General, both of whom were aps 
pointed by the Crown, bat the Learned Lord had also the power 
of appointing advocates depute, who were invested with the very 
same authority he possessed himself, and thus could multiply him. 
self, as public prosecuter, as often as he liked. The object of his 
motion was to draw attention of the Honse to the exercise of these 
powers in the Learned Lord. Now, from all that he had stated, it 
appeared the Learned Lord possessed powers so extensive, that 
they odh¢ght to be caretatly watched: avd in proportion to their 
undefined character, co ought the vigilance of the House be exerted, — 
in such a situation, the Learned Lord onght to exercise acalm discretion 
as to those he brouchr ta trial, and therefore ought to be possessed of 
that cool and deliberate feeling which was so essential a requisite in the 
judicial character, and above all he shonld not mingle in any proceeding 
with which he might, be any possibility, afterwards become connected in 
his official capacity. LUfany thing of a seditions character should issue 
from the press, it fell to his duty to be the prosecntor ; if any libel, slan- 
der, or ealumoy shonld isene from it, accompanied with circumstances 
leading to a breach of the peace, and perhans to mora disastrous consee 
quences, it was the daty of the Lord Advocate to interfere, and Pnisht 
the offender. With regard to these circumstances, he did not charge the 
Learned Advocate with crimes of omission, but with crimes of commission 5 
he charged him, an officer possessed of great powers, and whose duty 
it wasto prevent it, himhe charged with having given his money, his 
conntenance, and his sanction, to promote, encomaye, and maintain a 
svstem of libel and exlamuy againet private character. ~The Honse would 
al<o consider that in addition to these powers, the Learned Lord was 
alkn a co-existing Secretary of Siate, with the Right Hononrable Gentle. 
man onnosite (Mr. Peel.) He was in direct communication with the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, and every one knew how mach inflaence 
was acquired from that cireumstance alone. He entreated the attention 
of the House to another tovie te which he wiched to advert. Every body 
knew how large a share of public interest the bar attracted in every coun. 
trv, partienlarly where there was no Parliament. It was the largest 
field for the display of talents, and the bar severally posseseed amongst its 
members a large portion of the talent of the country. Ina Seotland 
the bar was the great arena for tha display of mental powers, and 
possessing many persons of great talent, it had consequently a larze 
influence in sacietv. In Seotiand the number ot barristers amount. 
ed from 150 te 200, and the Learned Advocate had the recom- 
mendation ta 80 important places. This mast necessarily give him 
a great degree of inflnence, by which he conld do mach good, if he ap- 
pointed persons of talent and knowledge to fillthase places, and thus 
the public would be mae benefited; bat if, on the contrary, the pat. 
ronage were improper!y and purtially esereised, whet a curse did it 
bring upon a conntry? and if exercised tor the purposes of slander and 
ealumny, he could not conceive a greater misfortune to any country, 
Now he wonld eall the atrention of the House to facts, In 1820, a pas 
per called the Ciypespaty Jounnat, was established at UWamilton, in 
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the county of Lanak; 2nd in about ten months after was removed to 
Glasgow, and Wascaliedthe Sentines, 1 was originally set on foot {by 
gentlemen whoresided in the neighbourhood, (hear.) This paper bad 
previonsly declined; an effort was made in Glasgow to restore it. and 
an application was made to the Learned Advocate to sigo it. The 
Learned Gentleman here read the paper containing the recommend- 
ation, which was to the following effect:—*‘ The proprietor of the 
CLYDESDALE paper, sot having sullicient means to continue the same 
aod considering the state iu whieh the country was placed from the dis- 
semination of publications, whose object was to anhinge the priciples of 
the lower classes and render them discontented, they wished to encoa- 
rage a paper in opposition to those publications, and from the previous 
character of the Cuvpespate Jounnat, they thought the paper better 
entitled to their support.” This recommendation was signed by the 
Learned Advocate; but it was now necessary to as certain in what 
spirit that paper was before conincted, He did wot see all the oumbers 
of this paper but this recommendation was signed on the 20th Nov. 1820, 
and he asked was that paper so well conducted previous to that period, 
that it became the Lord Advocate,‘under any circumstances, to sign suck 
a@ recommendation —(hear, hear.) Now he had seen copious extarcts 
from it, which appeared prior to November, 1820, and he undertook to 
say that libols against individuals so gross and infamous never issned 
from any press; base and traitorous motives were attributed to indivi- 
duals, even concerning their conductin this House, particularly concern- 
ing a motion which had been made by his Noble Friend (Lord Hamilton.) 
Private character in the neighbourhood of this Journal was also also ar- 
raigued, and motives attributed to them which weuld have rendered 
thein wafit to be associated with. But he would not ask the House to 
furm an epioion of the character of this paper apon his (Mr. Abercrom- 
by’s) testimony ; he would give the testimony of a gentleman who had 
signed the recommendation, and atthe time he wrote the letter, to 
which he would allude, wished the paper to prosper. He was a'gen- 
tleman of great repectability and property inthe county of Lanark, 
aod at ove time received a mark of favour from her Majesty; these 
cirenmatances he mentioned only to designate the gentleman to 
whom he alluded, without having the slightest intention of throwing 
avy impatation oa his Majesty's Ministers. In a letter written by 
this gentleman, it was stated, *“‘that, however loyal the priniciples 
of this paper ave, it is greatly injned in the eyes of all respectable per- 
sons by its personalities agaiust those in opposition to Government, 
which reflect no credit on it, and can do itno good; should the paper 
continue, which I hopeit may, all these personalities should be avoided.” 
This letter was written on the 18th Ocr. 1829, one month before the Lear- 
ned Advocate signed the recommendation in which the previous good 
character of that paper was alleged as oue of the causes fur supporting it. 
Now, in what way aed with what a spirit this journal was conducted siace, 
the calamity of Mr. Stuart aud the death of Sir Alexander Boswel! wasa 
proof. It would he for the Learned Advocate afterwards to prove if he 
did at any one time withdraw his countenance from this paver, Did the 
Learned Advocate sigu this paper in open day? No. What was the 
fact? Copies of it were sent round iociesed in letters to persons who sup- 
ported Government, and so strong an injuottion was imposed upon them 
not to divulge the secret, that they were requested to return the 
paper again to the individual who sent it.—(hear, hear, from the 
Opposition.) —And strange to say, out of 200 which were circulated, 
all bat two were returned; one of those who did not return it was a 
Nobleman ofhigh rank and character, and the other was a private gen- 
tleman, who, perbaps, from careless habits neglected to return the one 
senttohim. There was another circumstance to which he conld not bat 
advert: it was remarkable that Mr. Aikin the Sheviff Substitute of Lan- 
atk, aud residing at Hamilton---an officer possessd of considerable 
powers, and who might have to decidein an action brought against the 
paper---was a proprietor of this jourwal, (hear, hear.) Did the Learned 
Advocate knowthat Mr. Aikin Wasa proprietor, aud the author of 
several libels against the Duke of Hamilton, and who had persecuted the 
provest of Lanark, whe was attach dito that noble family, and every 
other person who was bound to it by affection and attachment? He 
(Mr. Abercromby) believed the Learned Advocate did know that Mr. 
Aikin was conceraed in that paper, and he would prove that Mr. Aikiu 
knew the Learned Advocate had signed the recommendation. (great 
eheering.) This be would prove beyond all doubt by positive and an- 
deniable facts. And here he should advert to the Bill which was 
bronght in by the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Peel), rendering 
the residence of Sheriffs necessary in Scotland, and to which Bill he (Mr, 
Abercromby) gave his support, but scarcely had he given it his support, 
when he was warned to take care of whathe was doing, a8 a person 
would be appointed to Lanark by the Lord Advocate, He entreated the 
Howse to consider what had happeaed---the Sheriff Substitute in Glas- 
gow was removed, aud a new ove appointed; but had Aikin been re- 
moved? Now he the said Aikin was the avowed author of scandalous libels, 
and being in a judicial situation the Learned Lord was bound to remove 
him. (hear.) Aikin mast have been encouraged in his career of sian- 
der, from the very circumstance of kuowing that the Learacd Loid was a 
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supporter of that paper which dealt in calumny against private charaeter. 
These were the maiu facts upon which he rested this part of bis charges. 
He next came to the case ofa paper better known tothe Members of 
the Honse---The Beacon. This paper was figst established in January, 
1821. A resolution having been formed by some Gentlemen in Edin- 
burgh, to set on foot anew paper, the first step wasto procure a large 
nomber of subscribers, 800---a larger number than was ever before kuown 
to subscribe in Scotland. The next step was to find an Editor, and this 
individual opened an account with the banking-hauses of Sir W. Forbes and. 
Co. ; butthey, not considering the Editor a sufficient secarity, thought it 
necessary to be guaranteed by some additionalsecurity. Tho’ they disclaim. 
edany wish to mention names unnecessarily, yet. asthe individuals who 
guaranteed the Editor held publicsituations, le thonght himself warranted 
iu mestioning the nameswhich were discovered in the course of the pro- 
ecedings whichtook placein avaction of damages brought by Gibson a- 
gainst Sir W. Rae, the Lord Advocate, Then the persons who guaranteed 
the Editor for any dealings he should have with the house of Sie W. For- 
bes and Co. were, Sir W. Rae, the Lord Advocate ; Mr. Wedderburne, the 
Solicitor General ; Mr. Forbes, Advocate and Sheriff Depate; J. Hope, 
Advocate Depute ; Sir W. Scott, a clerk in the Court of Session; H. 
Drommond, a Member of Parliament and Advocate Depute ; and he be. 
lieved Mr. Arbuthnot, who held another situation in the law department. 
The Learned Gentleman here referred to the bond which was signed by 
these persons. it was, he said, abond sot of the ordinary kind ; it 
was a bond of credit, to make good any loss whick the honse of Sir W. 
Forbes and Co. might sustain. In fact, by this bond, the bondsmen 
might be considered the proprietors of the paper. Mow was it conduct. 
ed after it got into the hands of these persons? He would state a cir. 
comstantanca which woald give he House some idea of the manner in 
which it was cenducted ; one of those who sigued the bond, upov dis- 
covering the spirit in which the Paper was conducted, wrote a letter to 
the editer, saying that he would withdraw his subscription, aud never 
again allow the paper within his house. Here was evidence of the 
strongest and most irrefragible description of the manner in which it 
was conducted. But thea why did be net withdraw his nawe from the 
bond ? He could not venture to do it without exposing himself to injury — 
(hear, hear,)—when it was considered in what relation the Lord Advo- 
cate and other Crown Counsel of Scotland stood. At leagth these 
bondsmen were discovered, and the moment it was known who were the 
responsible persons, it was impossible for the paper to continue in exis. 
tence. So beset wasit by those whow it maligned and belied, that it 
scarcely survived the discovery of those who signed it.---It would 
be now unecessary for him to shortly state the circumstances connected 
with the correspondence which took place between Mw. Stuart and the 
Learned Lord. This correspondence took place between May and Sep. 
tember last year, aod the Learned Lord was charged as being the res. 
ponsible persons ; to which the Learued Lord replied, and stated his 
defence ; aud by that defence he (Mr. A.) was satisfied tostand. If 
the Learned Lord could satisfy the House by that defence, that he was 
justiGied in bis conduct in either a moral or legal sense, then he acknow- 
ledged that he bad no foundation for his motion; but if he could show that 
the Learved Lerd had no foundation for the defence, he was entitled te 
eall upon the Hoase to give its sanction and support to his motion. 
The Learned Lord said he was against the attacks on private character, and 
that hivonly object was that the cause of trath and justice should not suffer ; 
bat te this disclaimer he would oppose the acts of the Learned Lord. He 
would ask what was the character of the GLascow Sentinat down to the 
very hour to which he referred? At the time the Beacon was under the 
immediate protection of the Learned Lord, was it notin bis power to 
prevent all attacks on private character if he thought proper? But had 
he done so? Let any man decide who had read either of these papers. — 
He would contend, that unless the Learned Lerd could prove that there 
were no attacks on private character in the CLypgsDALe Jounna. and 
the Baacon, or that he exerted himself to prevent such attacks, bis dis- 
elaimer availed him nothing whatever. When detected and discovered, 
it would avail him nothing to say, “I am an enemy to all slanderous pub. 
lications.” (hear, hear.) He looked to the cenduct of the Learned Lord 
from September, 1820, to November, 1821, in the course of which time 
one paper owed its existence to the money he had furnished, and another 
owed its death to the detection which had taken place respecting him. 
(hear, hear.) (The Honourable Member here read another document to 
prove the connection which the Learned Lord had with the Beacon.)— 
He kuew it to be a fact that all the numbers of the Beacon were rega- 
larly sent to the Learned Lord, Indeed, if he wanted any further proof 
to convince him how deeply the Learned Lord was involved in the 
transaction of that paper, his mind must have been at rest upon the sub- 
ject some few days ago, when, having turned over one of the numbers of 
the Beacon, he found an article in it headed “‘ Mr. Thomas Kennedy’s 
Bill,” alluding to a measure which bis Honowrable Friend hadiatroduced 
for altering the mode of impasuelling Jories in Scotland. [t surprised him 
not alittle to perceive that all the arguments in that article were quite fa- 
miliar tohim, having heard them before; yet he was at uo loss to discover 
in the seventecuth number of the Beacon, the very same speech which 
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the Learned Lord had delivered in that House, given topic for topic, 
and argument for argument, ashe had spokenit. In fact, he found, 
that if he had chosen to cat it ont and insert it in any of the Daily 
Journals (a thing of course he would not do) it would have passed for a 
report of more than erdinary accuracy. (@ lavgh.) The defence set 
up by the Learned Lord would avail him nothing in @ legal point of 
view. He must kuow that he, as proprietor of the newspaper in ques- 
tion, was responsible for every article that appeared in it. What would 

be the condact of the Learned Lord if he had to proceed against a 
person fer having published a seditions article in a newspaper? What 
would be the situation of the person accused? He might say—*' I did 

wot koow that this article had been inserted ; I was entirely ignorant of 
the matter until it appeared, otherwise I never would have admitted it.” 
This might be his plea, but it won!d avail him nothing. The answer of 
the Learned Lord would be—“ Yon, as proprietor, are responsible ; 
your ignorance of the article in question is no exense.” The Hon. and 

Learned Member then referred to the case of Captain Johnsen, who as 
proprietor of a certain newspaper, in Scotland, was prosecated for a libel, 
at the instance of the Lord Advocate, and found guilty, thongh it ap- 
peared that he was altogether ignorant of the offensive article, having 
been labouring under an inflammatory complaint at the time of its in- 
sertion, and nnable to write any article for the paper. The Court, 
however, decided against him, thongh he was assisted by all the talents 
of some of the most eminent professional men in Scotland. Now the 
Learned Lord stood before the House and the country —before the peo- 
ple of England aad the people of Scotland —nay, before the whole world 
—charged asthe proprietor of a paper which had been denounced as 
one of the most calumnious acd scurrilous that bad ever yet been pub- 
lished. (loud cheers.) How then could he wield those arguments in his 
own favour, which he wonld not aliow to operate in favour of any person 
on the other side. The Hon, Member next adverted to the statement 
made by the Learned Lord at the trial of Mr. Stuart, commenting 
on it as a thing quite nuprecedented under the circumstances. Could 
the Learned Lord have forgutten that he had supported, encourag. 
ed, and paid, a paper, that had laid Mr. Stuart under the neces- 
sity of vindicating his honour? (loud cheers.) Could he have forgotten 
the base and malignant attack« that were made upon himin that paper ? 
He wished to recat to the attention of the House one important circum. 
stance ; namely, thatif these attacks led to a breach of the peace, the 
Learned Lord incurred the highest possible responsibility, considering 
the peculiar situation he held. To prove te the Honse that they were in 
every respect caleuiated to lead ta abreach of the peace, it would be 
only necessary for him to read from the Bracon one or two passages. The 
Honourable Member then read a passage, which held out a direct incite- 
ment to duelling, by stating that the writers in that paper never refased 
personal satisfaction to those who had a right te expect it ; and 
“* therefore it was a gentlemanly publication.” (a laugh.)—Suach were the 
sentiments containe i in a paper under the fostering favour aud protec. 
tion of the Lord Advocate of Scotland. He came now toa circumstance, 
in which two individuals had committed themselves in 4 mest eatraordi- 
nary manner. In the mouth of October, 1821, Mr. Stnart brought an 
action against the ostensible Proprietor and Printer of the Beacon, in 
consequence of an atrocidus attack which had been before made upon 
him in one of the numbers of that paper. Tue Hon. Member here read 
the libel adverted to, which described Mr. Stuart as a most contempti- 
ble coward and poltroon, a shame and disgrace to the blood of the Sta- 
arts, and a person deserving to be hooted by the lowest of the rabble. 
The same passage held forth the conduct of his opvonent, a Mr. Steven- 
son, asevery way worthy a man of honour, in having sent a challenge to 
Mr. Stuart, which the latter declined to accept. After having thus indal- 
ged in the utmost violence of abuse against Mr. Stuart, in order fo pro- 
vbke him to a breach of the peace, the writer concinded with these words 
—** We are not advocates for dueiling, God forbid !"—(a laugh.) The 
Honse would see that Mr. Stuart had here quite sufficient cause to bring 
an action. Accordingly he did bring it, and the accased party put ina 
replication to answer, pursuant to the law of Scotland. The reason why 
he adverted to this circumstance in particular was, becanse the conduct 
ef two of the Lords Depute was most singular inthe line of argument 
they bad chosen to take as Advocates for acensed, They cave it as 

their opinion, that the “ passage libelled on was justified by the 

facts, and came within the fair privilege of newspaper discus- 
sion.”—The respondents (the parties accused) said these two 
Lords Depute offered to prove, from the practice of men con- 
versant with the laws ofhiononr, that Mr. Stevenson acted in the 
most gentlemanly manner. The two Gentlemen who had thas commit. 
ted th-mselves where Mr, J. Hope and Mr. Danean M‘Niell (hear). 
They surely could not have wished to aggravate the charge against their 
clients; but while be acquitted them of this intention, he could not help 
believing that they acted from some strong motives which had that ten- 
dency ; for to the mind of any dispassionate man the defence was an 
actual aggravation, He wonld maintain withont fear of contradiction, 
that the langnage of the writers of the Beacon was calculated not only to 
lead to a breach of the peace, in a slight degree but even to the dread- 
ful crime of murder, and they were, if not legally, most assuredly moral. 
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ly responsible for the blood that had been shed on a recent melancholy 
occasion (hear). All he now asked was, that the House wouid do him 
the honour of listening with attention to the statement of a plain fact, 
that disclosed a case of the most nefarious oppression. He alluded%o the 
case of William Murray Borthwick. In the year 1820, that individual 
was the proprietor of the CLypespace JouRNAL, the same paper that had 
experienced so liberal a protection from the Learned Lord. He at that 
period was in connection with a person named Alexander, who sometimes 
was engaged ata salary, and sometimes acted as a partuer. However, 
in the year 182i, they conducted the Giascow Senrinet together, Ina 
short time, Borthwhick became dissatiefied with Alexander, and foand 
that nomerons astions would be bronght against the paper in conse. 
quence of the libels be admitted. On the Mth of November, they 
agreed to dissolve the partnership upon the condition that Borthwick, 
for his share was to receive 2Ui. in money, and bills with good se- 
curity for 901. tobe made good before December 8. Alexander, how. 
ever, not having complied «ith the terms of the bargain, Borthwick in. 
stituted proceedings against him on the 18th of December before the 
Magistrates of Glasgow, in erder either to make him fulfil his eugage- 
ment, or get himself reinstated iv the property which he had surrender. 
npon thatanderstanding. Tt was only on the day Alexander had receiv- 
ed notice of legal proceedings having been instituted against him, that 
he advertised the dissolution of partnership. On February 14, the Ma- 
gistrates of Glasgow having heard the case, gave judgment in favour of 
Borthwick, deciding, that as Alexander hed failed to fulfil the terms of 
the contract, he should within six days, either deliver the bills with 
good secnrity, or surrender back the premises. The six days having 
expired, and the bills not being forthcoming, Borthwick applied for a 
warrant to re-inter the premises, aad it was granted accordingly, He 
did not however take possession on the 20th, but delayed deing so till tha 
Ist of March, when he went te the house, and having staid there teu 
honrs, carried off with him sach papers as he thonght proper, together 
with the key. All this he did in direct pursuance of the legal authority 
with which he was vested. From the month of November to March, 
Alexander took no step whatever tomeet the process which had been in- 
stituted against iim. However, on the 2d of March he coutrived te 
get Borthwick arrested for a debt which he tramped ap against him, 
and the latter remained in confinement to the 10th. On the t1th Borth- 
wick resumed possession of his premises, and the first step taken by this 
aileged thief was to proclaim his theft tothe world. He applied to the 
Magistrates of Glasgow, saying, ‘‘I have done all this, and Teall upon 
you toryour protection.” Hy the law of Scotland the Procurator Fiscal 
was respensible, when a charge of theft was brought in bis name, if that 
charge could not be sustained. But what did that officer do? Why, 
weil knowing that the charge brought against Borthwick could not be 
sustainad, he altered the form, auddeclared it to be brought at the 
instance of Alexander, with the concurrence of the Procurator- 
General; the words “concurs only” being subscribed to the docu. 
ment. Borthwick was soon after examined on the charge before 
the Magistrates of Glasgow, who knowing all the particolars, imme. 
diately set him at liberty. He (Mr. Abercromby) was sorry to say, 
that the ouly impartial judges before whom Borthwick was brought, were 
the Magistrates of Glasgow. From Glasgow he proceeded to Edinburgh, 
thence to Dundee, where he lived withont the least coucealment, Have 
ing shown the papers which he got possession of, proceedings were insti- 
tuted at Edinburgh to recover them, and Mr. Stewart was one of the 
partiesinvolved in the affair, Meauwhile the duel toek place, and open- 
ed qnite a new conrseof things. la the proceedings before the Sheriff 
at Edinburgh, all that had previously taken place at Glasgow was discloa- 
ed, for Mr. M’Niell, who acted as Counsel for Alexander, must have 
known the whole. He musthave known that Morthwick was legaily 
justified in all he had done; yet on the 3d of April, Borthwick was ar. 
tested at Dundee, under the supposition that he was about to fly from 
justice to America; though it was oot likely that a mau, abent to cross 
the Atlantic, would go to the eastern coast of Scotland to take shipping. 
He was, however, not only arrested, but putinto irons. (hear.) Mr, 
Borthwick was thus arrested on the third, He was immediately putin 
irons, which were too small and so confined, that they produced the most 
violent pain and the most grievous sufferings. He was obliged to pass 
the streets placed between two officers of justice, as if he had been the 
greatest of malefactors, and the most odious of criminals. Thus ironed 
and manacied, and thus placed between the officers, he was taken ina 
coach to Ediuburgh, where he was committed to prisou, and was deriv. 
ed of the advantage and comforts of seeing his friends or communicating 
with his agents. Such was the treatment he received on a charge of 
having stolen his own property. (hear, hear, and cheers.) On the Ota 
of April he was made acquainted with the charge aud with his pr: sseutor. 
The 24th of April was fixed for his trial. He was accordingly indicted 
and came into Court on the day fixed for his trial. The public proseen- 
tor, however, did not wish to prosecute, and declived proceeding to the 
trial. Mr. Borthwick’s Counsel at the same time, tried every poss ble 
means to induce the prosecutor to proceed withthe trial, They 
knew the charge against their client was without foundation, and 
they entertained the utmost consciousuess of his inneceace. Mr, 
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Porthwick was the devoted victim to the views and designs of 
the Learned Lord and his associates He did not make those asser- 
tiows lightly. He would give the House proofs of those assertions 
Mr. Hope, io the first instance, deserted the prosecution, por loco et tem- 
re. He declared he did not wish to proceed to the trial. But the 
Pireometaniees under which Mr. Borthwick was charged, coal not have 
undergone in the mind of the prosecntor, the least possible alteration. 
Mr. Hope said he would not proceed with the trial, but he wonld not 
actually withdraw it, for he had yet the space of forty days. He wouid 
tell the House what Mr B rthwic.’s Connsel fad stared, and they 
ald see then what wos offred. But he wished it to be remembered 
peer borne in mind by the House, that this was a proceeding entiely 
a cen his Majesty’s Law Authorities in Scotland and a person who 
a en charged with stealing his own pronerty.—(hear, hear, hear.) 
he = othwick’s Counsel stated that he conid not take the benefit of 
a Hope's offer, for if he did, by the Act of 1701 he could never get 
“a of thecharge. He therefore toid him that he wonld defy him, that 
ae id remain in prison, aad could obtain by the benefit of the Act 
he won ment what they consented to give him. Mr. Borthwick resolv. 
of Par vs the forty days, and he removed from Ediaburgh to Glasgow 
pa “When no proceeding was instituted against him fur the first forty 
. he insis'ed he was then entitled to bis discharge, and they ac- 
patos “i ore an order. Bat then a ch was immediately prefer 
per gt Justiciary Court by Mr. Alexander, who was bringing his 
red to | “ e instigation and by the desire of the Lord Advocate, which 
charge at r Lord himceif dared not do in person, and which the Magis. 
the pry ors declared to be without foundation, The Learned 
sp panced and supported that ebarge, as mach as it was in his 
Lord ng emer the concourse. Bat it may be argued that the Learned 
power, by as af be give bis concourse, and that he conld not withhold 
Lord — id ben the attention of the Honse to the observation of Mr. 
a. He nis ; subject. Mr. Home in bis writings asked “if it could be 
Hame sy = established law, that the Lord Advocate conid not refuse 
bald Sows a? It could be solaid down,” said Mr. Hume, “tor when 
= part bh ia not made by the party who is affected, the Lord Ad. 
the applica - ctly justifiable in withholding the concourse. If the Lord 
pacers a oath concourse, the remedy for the subject isto be found in 
Advocaie re  Ceatt ” Me. Borthwick hal been committed on a cer- 
the ey ae not proceeded on, Then Mr. Alexander came 
te rp »plied to the Lord Advocate, saying‘ give me the con- 
forward rr pet keep him longer in coufinement.” Could the Learned 
course and I | that in a case of auch manifest oppression, he conid not 
Lord maintain urse? Could not Learned Lord that he was placed in such 
perece eae spe not refuse the concourse? that he conld not stand 
astate that be Sad eal persecution ? and that he coald not resist such 
between =e cries of hear.) 1f that was the ease, he (Mr. Aber- 
“oppression? cad that before the end of the Sersion, althourh even so far 
pe House would relieve the Learned Lord from concurring 
. h persecution, and would by an Act of Parliament grant him the 
era fuse the concourse in case of such glaring oppression. (hear.) 
power to relives « besides to bear in remembrance that there were not 
—The House w ‘Seotlend asin England.—(hear, hear.)~—If the Learned 
Grand Juries ins of opinion that Mr. Borthwick was innocent at Glas- 
Lord a tee then think proper to proceed against him, why did 
nip ger er at be discharged? Why did he aliow Mr, Alexander to 
he not order him ae him ?—(hear.) For that charge the Learned 
prefer a — a waa no ground nor foundation, 2nd notwithstand. 
Lord knew t = nd conntenanced the prosecution. Mr Borthwick was 
ing he assiste nace days’ confinement, discharged from prison with- 
Remover, os hoat having his case bronght before any tribunal. The 
ont any trial, wit r qsed himself at one time the most zealous friend of 
Learned Lavd ~— 1820 the was patronized hy the Learned Lord, who 
Mr. arma be very happy to use his influence in getting the 
assared him savertieements ond support for bis newspaper. Tn 1820 
Government ps d enconraged and protected, and patronized the journal 
the Learned ‘ok When he had traduced and vilified, and calumniat- 
of Mr Saari who were the political opponents of the Learned 
ed those ine ee pags atterwards arrested, and put in irons and 
mee xe the Learned Lord thonght proper to desert him, 
and joined with Alexander in —— : a ee 2 narions 
Stuart was acqnitted, that Mr. Berthwrek wee se infl 1 minds of 
there evidently, by lis detention, 4 disposition pa a oa Baar ad 
the public against Mr. Stnart? Whewas there that did n . h 
; would be excited against Mr. Stuart, by the charge 1 - 
a prejudice s were stolen? Was there not in the whole of the business a 
= a tto implicate Mr. Stuart in those transactions? That 
Te ae kept up at the very last moment. Those circumstances 
a ree ; and appeared to bim to demand an inquiry by that 
oe i yess di not institute aw inquiry into those facts, they 
Honse. If the sense of justice, and they could not be said to poe 
, _ He insisted that there could be no greater inroa 
a aasae ation than that a Lord Advocate reenact rap 
ith impanity and without censure, such acts as he stated to the House. 
on most anxious for many reasons that ao inquiry should be insti- 
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tuted into those transactions, Asa Scotehmain, he particularly wished 
it, hecase his Majesty's Mivisters and the Hon. Members on the other 
side wonld thereby be able toknow how Sentiand i« coverned (hear, hear), 
Toe resnit of such an inquiry would let ont most important facts connect- 
ed with the government of Scotiand. He was desitons of ao inquiry 
for the sake of the Learned Lord himself, beeanse withont a foll and faire 
investigation of the whole business, how could the Learned Lord hope te 
be free from blame? The Honourable and Learned Member then ad- 
verted to the action broncht by Gibson against Cheap, ax Editor of the 
Deacon, and to an action by Stevenson against Nimmo, who was employ. 
ed on the paper at 258. ver week. The action was ronght azainst the 
latter, ou the gronnd that he was bound to indemnity Alexander for the 
loss he sustained withthe Leained Lord in the action by Gibson. He 
wonid tell the Learned Lord that if he set any valine on pablic epinion 
—tht if he thonght the good opinion of his felow citizens of any value 
to his haopiness, he ought to vote for an inquiry. Both the interest and 
the honour of the Learned Lord concnrred inthe necessity of submit. 
ting Cheap and Nimmo to beexamioed in that Honse, He Mr. Abere 
cromby) conld never feel satisfied until both those individuals were 
examined on those transactions, He felt that he had already too 
long occapied the attention of the Honse. His own mind would 
be satisfied with the statements he had made, but his duty to the 
pablic and the conutry obliged him to leave no point untouched. The his- 
tory of the case was, that bec ‘he BEAcon was established, the Eni. 
BURGH CoRRESPONDEST Wax the ‘avoured journal, which received the 
patronage and support of the Le«rned Lord. That paver had the Go 
vernment advertisements and proclamations. But at at the Queen's 
trialthe Beacon was established, and received the Learued Lord’s any. 
portand patronage, The Editor of the ConnesPoxpenc complained of 
the loss he had suffered by having the Government advertisements and 
proclamations withdrawn from his paper. A negociation was then get 
on foot with the proprietors of the Correspornrst, anda great deal 
of disenssion ensued, the principal part of whic wasas to the person 
who shonld be appointed Editor of the 1: Niet was a matter of 
considerable impertance, For it was resolved cua: the Editor shoald be 
a person not known in Edinbargh. That circumstance was calculated 
toexcite some surprise, because the Editors of papers are usually Gen. 
tlemen, who are well known, and who have a reputation for talent and 
ability, But the owners and patrons of that paper wanted a persou 
who, besides being Editor, would perform the part of a bravo anda 
bailw —( hear and laughing) —and they chose an Irishman, who was to be 
succeeded by a stadent of Oxford. In every one of those transactions 
and negociations respecting the Corre: PonpenT, he shonid be able to 
prove that some of the Crown Counsel were engaged, The first wit- 
nesses he would call, if an inquiry was granted on that point, would 
be two persons named Watson and Wilson. It was incnmbert on 
the House teinstitute an inquire, and to lav open ali those dark 
and mysterions transactions, Tie House was appointed arbiter 
on this oecasion, The application was made to the Members 
of that Honse, because there was no other quarter to which it 
could be made, He wonld not ask the House to come to any 
harsh coneinsion; bathe wonold pot it to them ifhe had not made ont 
a strong prima facie case for an inquiry. He had shown that those pa- 
pers were supported, maintained, and patronised by the Government in 
Scotland. He did not make a charge on any persons for being concern. 
ed with newspapers. But the Learned Lord who was to take a share ia 
the prosecations arising out of the libels inserted in those papers, should 
not have any share orcontroni over them, or be at all connected with 
ther. Io Lanarkshire, and in the district of Hamilton, libels were cirs 
enlated, and the greatest anxiety and heart burnings produced. Ail the 
papers from Inverness to Damfries were on the same plas of libeling, 
and following closely the example of the Learned Lord’s paper. Ali the 
pavers were snpported by persons in office, who looked up to the Learn. 
ed Lord for advancement and promotion. In imitation of the example 
set by the Learned Lord, libelling in newspapers became a system, and 
they bad in conseqnence to lament the death of the excellent Mr. Scott, 
(tor the libels were not confined to Scotland) who was the first that fell 
a victim to their pistols. He would beg the Honse to take those char- 
ges into their most serious consideration. He did not ask of them to 
pronounce any opieion on them, but to institate an inquiry. The Ho- 
nonrable and Learned Geatleman concluded amidst loud and continued 
cheers, by moving “ that a Committee be appointed to enquire into the 
condnet of the Lord Advocate, and the other Law Officers of Scotland, 
and esnecially with respect to the prosecution againet William Murray 
Borthwick, and to report their opinion on the same. 


The question being then put from the Chair, 


The LORD ADVOCATE rose. He was not prepared by the notice 
givee by the Honourable and Learned Gentleman to expect so eceneral 
and comprehensive a charge as was bronght against him that night. The 
notice of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman imported no more than 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Lord Advocate ia connexion with the 
press of Scotland. He stood before the House then for the first time, with 
a distinct knowledge of the charges agaiust him, so different from what 
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the notice had implied. He was justified in saying thatif the Hon. Gen- 
tleman placed any reliance on the truth of the charges which he brought 
Forward that night, he ought to have produced them long before, and im- 
mediately after the commission of the offence. It was only three days 
after the death of Sir Alexander Boswell, in whom he lost amost valued 
friend, that an andefined notice was given, and that undefined notice 
afterwards renewed, till his duty—a duty of a most diffienlt aud painful 
natore, calledhim away. The Hon. Gentleman had that night prodaced 
a charge, the object and effect of which was to prevent him from any 
longer discharging the duties of the office which he held; forit was im. 
possible that any one against whom such charges were proved, could be 
lett in office. He never thought that his private and personal conduct, 
on which his fame aod character depended, would become the subject of 
enquiry in the House.—He would put it to the House whether he was 
also to answer for the acts of others, aud whether he was responsible for 
the conduct and private transactions of other official persons? He 
would ask, if the subject should not be divided into two separate questi- 
ons? Oaght notthe Houourable and Learned Gentleman to take his 
(the Lord Advocate’s) condact separate fiom that of the Advocate Depnte 
and examine the ove firat and the other after? The Honourable and 
Learned Geutleman alluded to the statements iu the public papers calen- 
lated to prejudice parties, Butthere never was a time in which the pub. 
lic press had so teemed, as it did for the last eight days, with publicati- 
ons calculated to prejudice the case then before the House. It appeared 
from the statement of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, that he 
was aware au action was then pending against him (the Lord Advoeate) 
on the issue of which depended the som of 10,0001. The issue to he 
tried in that action was, whether he (the Lord Advocate) was or not the 
proprietor of the paper. That issue was to be tried inthe next month. 
He woald put it to the Honse, whether the agitation of the question iu 
that House was not calculated to prejudice his case, aud to effecta deci- 
sion on which depended the sam of 10,000).? The House was aware of 
the difficulty he was put under in regard to Hope, Cheap, M’Neill, &c. 
and would see the impropriety of baving their defence, as well as his 
own, intrusted to a person, who had not sofficient notice of the ex- 
tept of their charges. The law of Scotland gave a prisoner, who had 
* been arrested after assizes, the power of demanding his trial alter ove 
hundred days. He wonid ask the Honourable Gentlemen opposite, if 
during the whole course of the iate State trials in Scotland, the course 
of the proceedings was not fair and impartial. He new came to the 
consideration of the charges personal to himself, And, first of all he 
would declare that the statement of the Honoarable Gentleman was 
entirely new. Hesolemnly declared that except occasionally it was 
sent into his house, he had no knowledce of, or concern indirectly or 
directly with the paper called the ConnesPonpent—and, with respect 
to the whole of the charges of the Hon. Membr, he would be the first 
to call for inquiry inio his conduct, and would gladly wish success to 
the motion, but that its being carried would imply a degree of censnre 
on him, which he did not deserve, As tothe paper called the SenTINnEL, 
so help him God, he never supported it in any shape, encouraged, or 
read it. The Learned Lord then produced a letter which he received 
from a person of the mame of Borthwick, dated Sd of November, 
1519. Tne writer described himself to be a person moving in the low- 
est walks of life; and stated, thathaving witnessed the licentions state 
of the public press in Scouand, and its fatal consequences onthe mivds 
of the people, he was iniaced to think that if a paper, condacted npon 
opposite principles, were set up, it would be greatly tending to couu- 
teract the vicious effects of the existing press. He was disposed to 
take upon himseli to set on foot such a publication, but was prevent- 
ed by the want of the pecuniary means. However, under the sanction 
of the Lord Advocate, and by his interference with his Majesty's 
Ministers, he bad no doubt that, on application, he would receive 
the support ef many of the geutlemen of the country. To this applica- 
tion, he replied, by stating that however desirable the establishment 
ofa publication of the tendency aliuded to by the writer, wonld be, 
yet that it was notthe practice of Government to enter inte engage- 
ments of that nature, and therefore he must decline recommending the 
individual toibe consideration of his Majesty's Ministers. This letter was 
dated the 4thof November, 1819. He heard vo more of this individual until 
November, 1820, when he came with a paper, signed by an Honourable 
Member of that House, and several other gentlemen ot the County of 
Lanark, Certainly the impression on his miod, until he heard the speech 
of ihe Hon. Member, was, that he had not signed this paper. (Here 
Mr. Abercromby threw a paper on the table, which was taken up by 
the Lord Advocate.) He admitted that he had signed it. He was a 
freeholder of the county of Lanatk—all his connections were there— 
and he saw a second recommendation, signed by many respectable per- 
sous who were known tohim. When he saw the evil influence of the 
press at that moment, urging the people to acts of rebellion, was he to 
be censured if he had given to the individual coming forward to check 
these evils, as far as he might, a recommendation which wonld enable 
him, perhaps, tucarry his good intention into execution? But could 
this recommendation be construed iuto a sanction of whatever that in- 
dividual wight alterwasds do or cause to be writtea? He gave no mouey 
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—uwo other encouragement than what he had already stated. The paper, 
however, the CuvpespaLe Journat, ceased—the property of it was 
sold toa man of the name of Alexander. Borthwick became a bankrupt. 
These two individuals afterwards went to Glasgow, and jointly set up a 
paper called the Grascow Sextinet, His information was, that the 
former paper was a perfectly innocent pablication, aud had nothing of 
the spirit or tendeney ascribed to the subsequent one. But could he 
be answerable tor the principles or conduct of this paper. It was set 
up under a new proprietorship, and after the lapse of a year from the 
period that he signed the recommendation. He uttcrly disowned 
that paper—he most solemnly declared he had not the most distant 
conpexion with the paper—he never purchased, read, or saw it. 
(cheers.) He now came to the charge with respect to the Beacon. 
It was certainly true, that at the close of the year 1820, a number of 
Gentlemen ef the greatest respectability—and to suppose that he 
(the Lord Advocate) possessed any influence over them would be to de 
them the greatest injustice—thought that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the country, on account of the state of the press iw 
Scoland, if a newspaper were set on foot, net to act as an engine of 
oppression, but tomeet the immense namber of libellous publications 
that were then afloat in the country, It wes anggested that a sum of 
1,500), would be wanted. Subscriptions were proposed of 1001, each ; 
he was applied to subscribe, andhe did. He was not disposed to con- 
ceal the trath, He was prepared to contend that the object of the 
gentlemen who subscribed was fair, honest, and legal. It was impos- 
sible for him to give the House a notion of the state of the press at that 
moment. It was sufficient to refer to the number ef prosecutions that 
took place, and the number of victims that were found of acts to which 
they had been excited by inflammatory writings. It was sufficient to 
refer to the number of addresses sent up from Scotland deseriving and 
complaining of the evil, He was applied to give his sabseription he 
did so, first with the view of sounding the wholesome intentions of the 
parties who had beeu active in promoting the establishment of sucha 
paper; and next because his refusal to give such asam from his own pri- 
vate purse would subject him to imputations which he disliked, The 
publication of the Beacon commenced in January 1S2i---he left Scotland 
just at that time on official business, in London, where he remained till 
the foilowiog June Hedid not deny but that the paper was sent to his 
family in the mean time.—He had not seen much of it—very seldom 
took it up, for it was not his practice to read newspapers at ali, The 
Honourabie Gentleman had stated that this paper contained a series 
of libels; but the Honourable and Learned Member knew euough of the 
law to understand well that assertion was not enough incases of this kind, 
there must be proof. Why did not the Honourable Gentleman read for 
the House some of those passages he charged with contaiuing libellons 
matter? The only instance of alleged libel that the Houses could take 
cognizance of, was the case of a Noble Lord on the opposite side of the 
House, decided within these few days ; and there the case was determin- 
ed in favour of the paper, for they gave but one shilling damages, (cheers 
from the Opposition.) Certainly he considered the verdict of ene shilling 
damages to be a vistual denial of the charge of libel. (continued cheers 
from the Oopposition.) He now came to another part of the question, 
He had received a communication on the part of a person of the name, 
of Gibson, stating that he would bring an action against him, as one of 
the persons who had signed the bond. In reply he sent acopy ofthe 
bond, and consequent upon that was the correspondence to which tha 
Honourable Gentleman bad alluded. It was necessary that he should 
state, with respect to the subscription, the mode of proceeding to be, 
that each subscriber gave authority to a banker to advance the sum, and 
he became a surety for the repayment withio acertain time. Nowit 
was expressly stipulated hetweea the parties to the bond, that they 
merely subscribed so much; that they had no contronl over the conduct 
of the paper; no responsibility ; n0 proprietorship, The hon. Gentle- 
man, however, thonght that notwithstandiag this express agreement, 
they were stillresponsible. He (the Lord Advocate) was of a contraty 
opinion, But the question was now before a judicial tribunal; and it 
would befor the House to determine, whether or not they would prejudice 
the decision, by the declaration of their opinions. On his return to 
Scotland he received many letters of complaint against this paper; he 
saw that it was an ill-conducted, stupid decement, and that his handred 
pounds were gone. Heat once withdrew his name from the bond, and 
the other gentlemen whose names were signed to it followed his example ; 
and this he communicated to one of the parties complaining of being 
libelled inthat paper. He would ask if there was any thing in bis con- 
duct as a private individual, which onght to subject himto the censure 
of the House? Bat he wonld defend his public conduct, which had been 
arraigned by the Hon. Gentleman, He need not inform the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, that it was not his duty,in bis public capacity, to institate a 
prosecation in cases af private libel.—If a libel appeared in a paper re- 
flecting on a private individnal, that individual had his remedy in an 
action for damages, as in the case of the Noble Lord (Archibald Hamil- 
ton.) But supposing that a seditious article agaiust the King had ap- 
peared in the paper under consideration---a thing uot very likely, he ad- 
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mitted-.-he wished to know what was there to prevent him from 
iustitating @ prosecution, aud carrying it forward tothe last extremity 
against the proprietors of that print? Snrelv it conld not be the con- 
sideration of risking his hundred pounds; and if not that. he was ata 
loss to know what it was that onght to induce him to withhold the pu- 
nishment of the law. Under all the circumstances of the case, he trusted 
that the House woald see that he bad not done any act which was not 
justified by the best intention. The Honourable Gentleman had next 
proceeded to animadvert on the conduct of the two Advocates Depu- 
ties, Messrs. Hope and M‘Neill; he protested against the unfairness of 
Ininging charges against those who were not present either by them. 
selves or a representative to undertake their defence. But it was extra. 
ordinary that these Gentlemen should be censured for what they did as 
private characters ina paitienlur case—they came forward before a Court 
and a Jury te state that case, and he believed this. was the first time that 
a barrister was arraigned for stating the case of his client; it was their 
duty so to do—be knew those gentlemen to be men of high hononr and 
feeling. It waa true they were appointed by him as his Deputes, but 
surely that did not exclude them frem practising as private barristers, 
He complained thea that charges shonld be urged against those gentle. 
men, and also a Mr. Laing, who was not a Depnte, without the possibi- 
lity of their being able to meet the accusations. Tie statement made to 
Mr. Hope was, that a theft had been committed; for a warrant was not 
legal which was not regularly extracted by a Messenger and put into his 
hands. The person charged broke open the desk with the felonions in- 
tention of taking away papers ont of it, and did take away the private 
papers of a private partner, Mr, Alexander. These were the facts stat- 
ed to Mr. Hope—a prosecntion was instituted---the prisoner was appre- 
hended. The Hon. Gentleman stated that he was cruelly treated in pri- 
son.---He (the Lord Advocate) could not speak to that assertion, but le 
would boldly state, that no order whatever was given by the Town Conn. 
cil for loading the prisoner with irons. The day of trial came, but the 
prosecution was withdrawn, for no other reason than than this, that 
the decision might prejadice the case of Mr. Stuart, whose trial was 
shortly tocome on. As tothe powers of the Lord Advocate, he might 
have kept the individual forty days longer in prison had the perreention of 
that party been the object desired. Bntif that individual had sns- 
tained injustice, he had his remedy in a Court of Law. Under 
auch civrenmstances, he hoped that the House wonld suspend its 
judgment. With respect to the granting of a concourse, it was a 
proceeding that was issued as a matter of course. It was what 
the Lord Advocate could not withhold, if the parties were willing 
to incur the expenses. In conclusion, he feit himself bound to say, 
that the Government of the country was aot cocnizant of the sapport 
he bad extended te the paper in qnestion, Tt was not party te what 
he had done. It was not privy to the steps he adopted to advance 
the publication. If a wrong had been done, that wrong wholly at- 
tached to him. If a wrong had been committed, the censure of the 
Commons of England must fail on him, and on him only; a censure 
that must be followed by bis removal from office. He hoped, however, 
that he might wot be thonght to have incurred the displeasnre of 
that Honse; bat if the result were of a different nature, however deep- 
ly he might feel it, he shoukl bow to the decision. He knew that 
there were many individuals who were quite as able to fill the office as 
he was; but he was sure, that there was no one who could endeavour 
more earnestly than be had done to discharge with propriety the im- 
portant daties of the high office of Lord Advocate. 


(Much cheering marked the conclusion of the specch, immediately after 
terminating which the Lord Advocate withdrew from the House. ) 


Mr. Secretary PEEL felt aesured that the House wonld extend in- 
dulgent consideration to the individual whose condact was now made 
matter of charge; and that they would not let their sense of jastice be 
improperly affected by those appeals to the passions, which ought to 
have been discarded from so important a case as the one under debate. 
He was sure that the Honorable and Learned Member who had brought 
forward the motion did not intend that sach appeals should operate to 
the vadne prejudice ot the party aecused. In mentioning the death 
ef Sir A. Buawell, he considered the notice of the widow and 
the family as partaking of this character; and if such notice were 
somewhat out of place, the reference tv the other ecase---the death 
of Mr. Scott, was still less called for, (hear.)---He had also to 
complain, from the like eanse, of the language quoted from Mr, 
M’Neill and Mr. Hope. It could not be thought that advecates were to be 
too closely boand to abide by the language which they might at times 
deem it right to useio support the cases of those whose causes they 
pleaded, The Honse wonld, perhaps, permit kim to advert to some of 
the points of the Hon, and Learned Member's speech which bad been 
urged as criminating the Lord Advocate. The last circumstance that 
had been dwelt upon, was calenlated to produce considerable impressi- 
en ; ithade made a strong impression on his mind when first stated. He 
meant the imputed conduct of theLord Advocate respecting the Corrts- 
PONDENT, whieli had succeeded the obnoxious publication. The object of 
the Honourable aad Learced Member was to show, that the Lord Advo. 
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cate, notwithstanding all the fatal results that had been the consequen- 
ces of the preceding pa: er’s system, still persevered in supporting what 
had produced so mach calamity. But what was the Lord Advocate’s an- 
ewer? He replied that, on his honour, he had vot any connection with 
that paper. Asto the other paper, the Szentrnen —ifit were admitted 
that the paper had indniged in calumnies— what was the answer of the 
Lord Advocate? That he was no party, that he kvew nothing about 
the establishment of ir, With respect to the CLyDespaLe Journat, the 
Lord Advocate had not aonght any conneetion withit. Borthwick wrote 
to the Lord Advocate about it in 1819, to which application the Learned 
Lord replied, that he knew Government were not in the habit of aup- 
porting papers, and that he would not hold out the hope of any advan. 
tage resulting to Borthwick from parsning the course thathad been sag- 
gested, He adverted to this letter which had beea previously read, to 
show the intention ofhis Lordshi». Did that letter evince any desire to 
interfere with the public press of the conntry ?---did it show any wish to 

promote a system of libel and calamny ?- -did it display any earnestness 
to apply the influence of his office to the promotion and circulation of 
slanders? Next, Mr, Aikinhadbeen mentioned as further proof of the 
existence of the system. It was said that that Gentleman was party to 
the attacks on private character; and thatas circumstantial proof of it, 
Mr. Aikin had been appointed Sheriff Depate by the Lord Ad- 

vocate, with the view of more effectually promoting the system, 
But he (Mr. Peelfwas answerable for that charge. It had resulted 
from a particular Aet of Parliament respectivg Lanarkshire, &c; 
and the appointment was uot made till after a lapse of more than two 
months, during which Lord Melville and the law authorities in Scotland 
were consulted as toa fit persons tobe recommended to his Majesty. 
Mr. Aikin was in consequence named. According to Parliamentary do- 
cuments, the Earl of Glasgow Lord Liutenant of Renfrewshire, said, 
that onhis return he bad found the public mind greatiy agitated, and 
that seditions sentiments and revolutionary opinions, were dangeronsly 
prevalent. (hear, hear) He knew it was the fashion to setflight value on 
snch testimony and even to think slichtly of what the Parliament had 
dene to meet the dangers ofthat neriod, but he would defy any one to 
look over the evidence that existed, and deny that the country was then 
in a most alarming state. (crics of hearhear.) There were those in and 
out of that Honse who contended at the time that Giscussion ought te be 
met hy discussion; that loval sentiments shonid be made to take the 
place of seditious sentiments ; and that such was the true course to avert 
those dangers which new laws were required to defeat. Then might 
not the Lord Advocate, admitting the fo:ce of such argument, or desir- 
ing to see what benefit could be prodaced by means of the Press, teel 
diepossed to support publications that professed to promote such objects 
by legitimate discussion? and so long as they confined themselves to le. 
gitimate diseussion.thongh it might not be pendent ina public officer to 
engage in such transactions, he could not perceive that such patronage 
onsht to call down the censore of that Honse. As to the Bracon, he 
never saw anv of its numbers; but he possessed the prospectus, and 
though its language was decided, its sentiments were not objectionable. 
It threatended no attack on private character; it promised no system of 
calumny ; it called onthe loval to defend their privileges, if they deemed 
them ofany value. Tt said also,that the evils of a free press could only be 
resisted by a wise adoption of its advantages. Those were the sentiments 
that were to gnide the Beacon, and the bond said those principles were 
to be enforced by the publication. And would to God that the parties 
had acted inaccordance with the sentiments professed by the prospectus! 
—(hear,hear.) The intention of the Lord Advocate was correct. It was 
to oppose discnssion by discnssion; not to patronize that scandal which 
had led to such fatal results. He therefore could not see that in sach 

conduct, hewever impradent it was in the Lord Advocate to be con- 

cerned in such matters, there was any thing to call down the censure 
of the House. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH said that he was always unwilling te 
offer himself to the notice of the House at alate honr and stil! more when 
he was to appear as an accuser, or as leagued with accusers. Nothing 
short of the duty which he owed tothe insalted decorum of the country 
of the necessity of vindicating the character of its Press—of pro- 
tecting the peace of private families, and of rescuing publie discussions 
from the stains of indeceacy, vulgarity, barbarity, aud blood,—(hear) — 
could have prevailed npon him to stand forward, as he now did, to im- 
peach a high public Minister of Scotland, of whom he had reason to enter. 
taia favourable opinions for his private life; for if there was one parti. 
cular more than another io which this country rose above its neigh. 
bours, it was the gentlemanly toue with which oar pablic discussions 
were conducted. Temporary and oreasional errors certainly might have 
sometimes infected them, but in their general tone they were calm, tem- 
perate, and gentlemanly. It seemed tohave been reserved for the pre- 
sent times to see the press hocome an engine of cystematized slander, 
and of the most violent and flazitious abuse, levelled indiscrimnately 
against all, and thattoo under the insniting pretence of supporting the 
laws, vindicating the character and preserving the morality of the country, 
(Aear.) The question now was, whether a public officer bigh io trust—~ 
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the ostensible agent and chief Law Officer of the Crown for Scotland, did 
not abet, secretly foster, and identity himself with a pablication which 
was annisance to society. Onone hand it was asserted that he had 
done se, and facts were brought forwad in support of the charge which 
could not be explaine.! away, Was there not, therefore, a good grovnd 
laid for inquiry 2 He would contend that the very nature of the pablica 

tion, its undenied fligitions and slanderons character, were prima facie 
grounds for inquiry. And when to this was added the fact that the Lord 
Advocate had been a sabscriber and supporter of sach a publica- 
tion, who would not sav that justice, law, and the character‘of this 
House called for some formal investigation of his motives? A Right Mon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Peel) had said that it was uncandid to condema a publi- 
eation becanse ofan isalited slanderons paragraph, Bat was it true 
that only one paragraph of that nature disgraced the paper in question? 
Was it not a tissue of libels from its first institution to the moment of its 
demise? He (Sir James) wonld never convict a paver apon the testimony 
of a single paragraph; and when indeed upon a former occasion, he 
himself said something in praice of the editor of a London Paper, who had 
preserved his political consistency for forty vears, he did not commit hin- 
self by denving that some occasional errors were not sometimes apparent 
in that publication; on the contrary, he admitted that sach errors but 
too frequently crept intoit. (hear.) The Right Honourable Gentleman 
said that this should fairly be taken in the spirit of disenssion, He (Sir 
James) was certainly no enemy to free discussion, but he protested 
against opposing slander to discussion, and rancorous abuse to reasoning. 
(hear.) The Right Hon. Gentleman said that the Learned Lord was 
justified in subscribing te the Paper by the terms of the prospectus, 
‘which set ont its principles. It he had said that the professions of the 
Paper, vot its principles, were set ont, he wonld have been more 
correct, for every one acquainted with public men were sensible that be- 
tween the meaning of the words there was a wide difference, But if he 
was deceived by the prospectus, why was he not nndeceived by the 
ptactices of the paper? How did it happen that he continued his support 
full eight months after it became the most infamous publication that 
ever disgraced the Prees? Oh, but then, “he had never read the paper,” 
said the Noble Lord. This was nomore than he said of the CuvpeE«DALE 
Jovanat, and yet he ventured to recommend if, as a sate paper, 
from the experience wsich he professed to have of its principles. — 
[hear.] ~What would be thought of a man in private life, who wonld re- 
commend a servant of whose character he knew nothing ; and yet how 
much was the case aggavated against a great public Minister of the 
Crows recommending a nnblicatian which contained the spirit of poison ? 
An attempt was made to show that the Learned Lord did not hastily gite 
his supportto the Cuvpespare Journar. Tt was noteaid that he did so. 
His virtue certainly stood a long contest—he long resisted the temptati- 
on, but apon the 20thof November, as appeared by Borthwick’s trial, he 
did the deed which connected him with that parer. Even after its 
suppression he continued to act nean the same evstem, for the SentTiInkL 
was but a re-appesrance of the Crype:pate Jovrnat. Bot it was 
asked what proofs there were against the Clypespate JournaL? There 
was Borthwick’s evidence, who stated thatin spite of all his efforts, 
the paper became the engine of the most gross slander and abuse, 
Not a word wae offered to contradict him. There was besides, the 
offer made by his Learned Friend (Mr. Abereromby) that he would 
prove that the Learned Lord knew the flagitions character of the 
CiypespaLe Journat before he wrote the letter recommending it. 
One thing at least, was clear, that the Learned Lord recommen- 
ded a paper which he afterwards admitted he had never read. Did 
he, or did he not know its principles—or why did he recommend it? It 
was not for the House to answerthe question. A case, then, was made 
out for enquiry, and it hehoved the Hunse to take cognizance of it. The 
eharges against the Learned Lord were of the first order; foreonld the 
House look without shuddering at what would be the certain conse- 
quences of a continuance of this system. He was not disposed 
to speak in harsh terme of Sir Alexander Boswell, and he was sme 
his Learned Friend was equally averse toit: but could it be questi- 
oped that the libels npon private character contained in the Sentinet 
(4 paper recommended, under the name of the Crypespate Jounnat 
by the Lord Advocate) were the cause of the death of thet unfortunate 
gentleman? Did not this single circumstance prove the danger of the 
Law Officer of the Crown mingling io discussions of this natare, and 
sanctioning publications which, in their natare, could not act otherwise 
than to produce animosities and quarrels, which could be quenched with 
blood alone? (hear.) For certain it was, that so long as anonymons 
roffians mad the rnin of private character their sport, no man would be 
so made as to limit bis vengeance to such objects. He wonld look far- 
ther, and thongh the concealed supporters might, when anmasked, be 
black and hideous enongh, vet he would be aiming, naturaily, at the 
principals, If this was a conseqnence in ordinary cases, how much more 
certainly woud it follow whenevery thing was pnt into requisition which 
could inflame the worst and rouse the most dormant passions. 
This paper, which disgraced its supporters, was engaged in an an anin- 
terrputed warfare against private character disregarding alike the fee- 
bleness of sex, the inoffeasiveness of age, or the obscurity of private life, 
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it seemed to have set at nonght allthose feelings which had been hithe: to 
respected and respectable. Was the House to sanction a continuance 
of these practices? Would not the rufhans engaged in them giean 
confidence from impanity, and carry on their denredations with greater 
boldness, because acting under the sanctien of the House of Commons? 
(hear). Shovld these things be permitted? Wasthe House, the great 
inquest of the nation, upon a qnestion when every principle of morality, 
law and justice, was violated, slumbering onits post. And what answer 
was given to ali this? A justification? no—only aspeech in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, in which good intentions, good views, but a 
weak judgment, were urged upon the Court by way of appeal 
to its mercy. (hear) No defence was attempted of the gross, abo- 
minable, and flagitions libels, because no defence could be made. 
In this respect, at least, the Learned Lord: showed his goodsense. 
As for the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Peel), he (Sir J.) was snare 
he would detest the libels ia question as mach as any;man. With 
such a canviction, therefore, he would not labour to persuade him that 
they were disgraceful to good society and to human nature, And if this 
were trne, and that it was also true the Learned Lord had given his sup- 
port to such a publication, what was the House about? Did the Learned 
Lord deny that he had any connection with this publication? He did 
not. Itwas ia proof that he subscribed to it, that weekly payments 
were made from his banker for it, and that he paid for printing and cir- 
culating it. It was noteasy toconceive how he could be more actively 
engaged. But then he was not the editor—that is, he was not the per - 
ron responsible for ithv law. He (Sir J.) did mot care whethar he was 
ornot; ke did not ask here that sort of technical evidence which would 
be requisite toconvict him before aJury. The House was not a Court 
of Jnatice, encumbered by forms, or restricted by precedents. Te Courts 
let them view things as lawyers, here they were viewed diverso intuita. 
The question was not whether a private individual conld be convicted as 
editor, in the legalsense, but whether an officer of the Crown, respon- 
sible to that House, had or had not deserted his duty, by giving counte- 
nance to a publication which slancdered all that was private, sacred, and 
respectable in character. (hear, hear.) This was the qnestion ; 
bot the House were not called upon to pronounce upon it in the 
affirmative, Inquiry was all that was asked, and the strongest groands 
were laid to call for that inquiry. The Honse were called upon to in- 
quire, not whether this public officer did himself publish these slanders, 
bat whether his example did not tend to barbarize public discussion, and 
to give to political contests a character of blood, duelling, and event. 
ally, assassination. The suit in which the Learned Lord was engaged 
had nothing to do with this question, Neither was there force in the 
objection, that more subordinate agents ought to have been responsible, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman would wot have them bring a constable te 
the bar of that Honse. The larger the powers of the officer were, with 
the more jealousy shonld the exercise of his anthority be watched over. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotiand was an officer of great merit and undifin. 
ed powers. He united in hia person the duties of the Grand Jury, (for 
there were no Grand Juries in Scotland), the Piivy Conneil, and tie 
Old Coaneil, which consisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal, 
&c, before the Uniow. He wax also Commander-in Chief of the forces, 
for the present Lord President of the Court of Session, boasted that 
when he was Lord Advocate be issned no less than 800 instructions te 
military officers in less than three months. The Lord Advocate was ig 
fact the Viceroy of Scotland, (hear.) And this extent of his power 
onght to be the stronger reason for enquiting into his condnet. Rat 
it was said, that he was not bonnd to read every paragraph ina news. 
paper. As a general priciple he certainly was not, but it wasa 
little to be wondered at, that he had not looked to the contents of « paper 
towhich he had for eight months beeu subscribing. (hear, hear.) The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman then proceeeded to remark upon the 
prosecution of Borthwick fora capital felony, because he had used his 
own papers in his defence, as another feature iu the system which the 
Learned Lord was pursuing in Scotland. He contended that the only 
reason for the prosecation against this individual was, that he had reveal. 
ed the secrets of the prison-honse, ond turned round upon his accompli. 
ces. He theu summed up his arguments, and concluded by agnia ealiing 
upon the House, if it had any regard to its own character, or to violated 
decoram and justice,to enter upon an enquiry, the gronnds of which were 
nousually strong, and the necessity of which was uncomimenly pressiug. 
(hear.) 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY aid, it was no smlinfliction ow 
any individeal to bave a charge of so heavy @ mature entertained against 
him in that House, It was a little too much to call on the House to de. 
cide upon the case of Mr. Borthwick, when the first they had heard of it 
wasonthat nicht. So far as the question related tothe Lord Advocate, 
itonly touched him in bis constructive responsibility. (hear) Under the 
raask of attacking Mr. Borthwick, they wero insidionsly called upon te 
seud Mr. Hope and Mr. M‘Neill before a Committee up stairs. He wonid 
not argue that point much further, as the Honourable Mover of the 
question must feel that his Learned Friend had takea that branch of it 
trom under him, (Ahearand aluugh,) [¢ would be disgraceful to the Houses 

















and a denial of justice to the subject, if they were to send any of the par- 
ties to a Committee np stairs, when he was on the point of being tried in a 
Coart of Law for the same alleged offence. It was not contended that there 
was any neglect of public duty on the part of the Learned Lord, the libels 
which appeared in these papers were not political—they were not pri- 
vate calumuies, which in his station as Lord Advecate he could not ua- 
dertake to prosecute. The whole question, before the House would re- 
sovie itself into that which the Learned Lord had done, not in his of- 
ficial capacity of Lord Advocate, but as a freebolder of the county of La 
matk. (hear, hear.) The Honourable Gentleman bad spoken lightly of 
the suffering it is to be brought before a Committee up stairs. What 
would he say if it was his own case? Would he look upon it as a mere 
party of pleasure? (heer, hear, hear.) The House was called upon on 
mere assumption of these libels, which could not tonch the Learned 
Lord in his character of Lord Advocate, to found an iuqniry 
solely with the view of removing him from his official situation, 
Ifthe Hon. Geutieman who had bronght the questions before them ex- 
pected a verdictin his own favour, be ought at least to have placed the 
ebjectionable documents before them. He (Lerd L.), for his part, had 
never read the SenwTinex, or any of the imputed libels—he was perfectly 
ignorant of them—he was a mere sheet of white paper—(loud and conti- 
nued laughing) as to information about them. He had heard only one 
extract read by the Hon. Gentleman, which he could not sanction, but 
@a which he would not decide without hearing the context. It was a 
strange time to bring the conduct of the Lord Advocate before the House, 
at amoment when he was on his trial fer noless a sum than 10,0001. He 
would like to see the Gentlemen at the other side of the House blaziug 
with equal indignation at libels in papers. which were of their own side 
of politics. He would wish tosee the Hon. Gentleman (Sir James Mac. 
kiotosh) level at them the thunderbolt of his eloquence. When that Hon. 
Member was by his praise elevating into consequence another paper, did 
he make himself responsible for any libel that might at any time appear 
init. He(Lord L.) believed that the Civpespate Journar was like 
the Mornino Cronicis, a paper of fair character, until the libels now 
in question appearedinit. And as to the Beacon, he understood that 
the reproach made by its snbscribers was that it was exceedingly 
stupid and heavy. It was only in its iatter oumbers that these ob- 
jectionable and cnipable articles appeared in it. Talk as they may 
of the liberty of the press he was of opinion that there was no 
partof the House where there was to be found more severe restrictions 
against it then on the Whig} benches. (hear, hear.) They kept one 
side of the question extremely open, and held the other equally close, 
He said so of those who arrogate to themsejves the title of 
being tbe friends of the Liberty of the Press (hear, hear.) He did not 
stand there to defend the wisdom or cunning of the acts of Sir William 
Rae, but to sapport the constitutional character of the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. When ke gave 1001. to sapport a Paper on geod and lau- 
dable principles, be did so to fight, as was done on the other side, 
the Press against Press. (Aear.) Nothing could be more revolting to 
common sense than to make any one accountable for all the acts ofa 
Paper because he had once supported it. Could it be supposed that the 
Lord Advocate would go, day by day, to inspect all the articles which 
appeared in it? It would be, in fact, making him the editor of the 
paper. (hear.) If these principles were once adopted, they would be- 
come fatal to the security of every man in the country. The Lord Advo- 
cate stood, throughout the whole transaction, withont reproach. (loud 
cries of hear, hear, hear, from both sides of the house.) No matter for the 
cheers from the opposite side of the House, He drew the distinetiou 
betweea that which he had done, and which would have been more 
politic conduct. There was nothing to tarnish the character of the Lord 
Advocate. Asaman and asa lawyer he stood still high in his profes. 
sion, (leud cheers.) He had nut only received from the Government 
the bighest commendation for the manner in which his daties were dise 
charged, bat he had also received the approbation of all parties for his 
conduct on the State Trials and on most public occasions. Was he 
(Lord L.) to lend a hand to pull down the character of his Learned 
Friend? Was he toenforce him to travel through the inquisition of a 
Committee up stairs; Asan honest man he could not doso. If the Lord 
Advocate was a perfect stranger to him—if he was his political eormy, 
he could place his hand apon his heart aud soy with sincerity, that he 
could not agree with the vote that was required of bim, (loud cheers 
from both sides of the house.) 


Mr. ABERCROMBY rose very briefly to reply. He had not much 
occasion to trespass on the Hoase, as he felt that all the great points on 
witich he had bronght forward the question, and ou which it rested, had 
not been in the least answered (Acar). Toone point on which the Noble 
Lord mach relied, that of the Jateness of the Session, he would say that 
if the House wonld agree to go into the inquiry, he was ready to begin 
his part to-morrow. Hehad witnesses ready, and in five or six days be 
would have all the necessary evideuce prodaced. (Aear,hear.) Itwasa 
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bad reason to give the country, thata great public question shonld be 
given np merely on acconnt of time. (Aetr, hear.) 
The Gallery was cleaced for a divison, when the number were ~ 





For the motion ° - . ° 95 
Against it - - : 120 
Majority against the motion . ° 26 
Adjourned at a quarter to two o’elock, 
Quarterly Review. 


The Quanterty Review, No. LIT. is nearly ready for Pablieation, 
Contents :--- I. Life and Writings of Camoens...-If. History of the Bolic 
Digamma, its Power, iaflaence, Variations, and Declension.-..IIL. Mo 
taland Political View of the United States of America, of the Western 
Provinces, &c.---Views, and Tours, in North Ametica.---IV. Van Die- 
men’s Land---Emigration..--V. Hypochondriasis and other Nervous Af. 
fections, by J. Reid, M. D.--- VI. Literary Piracies and Chancery Decisi- 
ons.---Cases of Walcott v. Walker; Southey v. Sherwood ; Morray v. 
Renhbow; and Lawrence v. Smith.---VUf. Nazaroff, Expedition to 
Rokania,.--VIII. Ancient State and Institutions of France, and eanses of 
the French Revolution.---1X. Walpole’s Memoires,..-X, Waddington’s 
Travels in Ethiopia.---XI, Currency. 





Stations of Wessels in the saiver. 


CALCUTTA, NOVEMBER 29, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour,—H, C. 8. Astert,—Jouanne Maria, (D.) 
—Gerorce the Fourtn, and Gorconpa, outward-bonnd, remain,—- 
Mary Ann, proceeded down,— Provipence, and Nerauppa, ontward- 
bound, remain, —Ospray, passed down. 

Kedgeree.— His Majesty's Frigate GLascow,—Paince oF Ornance, 
passed np. 

New Anchorage. —H. C. Ships Prince Recent, Asta, Dorser- 
shire, Wanren Hasrincs, MarcHioness or Ezy, and Wincugusea. 





The Agent for dispatching the Honorable Company's Ship Asta, 
left Town on Saturday morning with the Packets, of that Ship. 


—_—_—_— 





PAarriage. 
On Satorday last, the 30th altimo, Mr. Jonn Anprews, to Mics Ca- 
ROLINE CANTOPHER, Daughter of the late Mr. Lewis Canrorner. 





Commercial Reports. 





(From the Calcutta Exchange Price Current of Thursday last. >) 





Indigo,—There has been an increased activity in this Article during 
the last two days, and the market is getting bare of the finer qualities. 
We yesterday heard of a considerable sale of fine Jessere, at 317-8. We 
also know of a large purchase of Futtyghar, at 200—and 201 has been re. 
fused for a smaller parcel of the same description, ali in bond. 


Cotton—Continues dull, the natives are the only purchasers in the 
market, itappears to have given way a little in the interior, At Mirza- 
pore, on the L8th of November, new Bandah was stated at 17-1, Jaloon 
at 14.10, and Cutchoura at 13-11 per local maund, stock 2,20,000 mauuds. 
At Jeagunge, on the 23d of November, new Cutchoura was quoted at 
12 8 to 12-|2per maund, sales during the week 7000 mannds, aii for 
country consumptien, stock 21,000 maunds, 


Sugar and Saltpyetre—Have beeo in fair request during rhe week? 
and sales going on ia them at onr quotations. 


Grain —Has been in fair demand daring the week, at our quotat!= 


ons. Patna Gram has risen about one anna per maund. 


Piece Goods.—The demand still continues limited, but prices steady. 


Metals.—Covper-sheet and nails in increased demand, and looking 
up, Tron in timited request, at our quotations, Pig-Lead and Steel dull, 
but steady, Tutenagne and Spelter in fairdemand, at our quotations. 


Evrope Goods.—The demand is rather improving particularly or 
perishable articles. Piece Goods may also be quoted a shade higher, a 
very heavy stock still inthe market. 

Freight to London.—Still rates at £ 2-10 to £5 per Ton. 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


Disconnt on Private Bills... ....cecccceesccsscccce 6 per cent 
Ditto on Government Bills of Exchange,........... «+» 5& per cent 
Ioterest on Loans on Deposit,......cccecceessseee.e §& per cent 
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